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‘Improvement in Sewing Machines. 

On the 9th of last month (October) a patent 
was granted to C. J. Cowperthwaite, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., for the improvements on Sewing 
Machines illustrated in the accompany engrav- 
ings. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the machine ; 
fig. 2is a front view of the same; fig. 3 is a 
plan view of the shuttle race and part of the 
feed motion. Fig. 4 is a side view of the 
weighied trip lever on a larger scale than the 
other figures. Fig. 5 is a section of the 
spool. Fig. 6 is a diagram illustration, which 
will hereafter be referred to. Similar letters 
refer to like parts. 

The nature of the invention consists of two 
parts ; first, in the employment of a weighted 
trip lever to apply the necessary pressure to 
confine the cloth to the surface, by which the 
feeding movement is imparted to the cloth. 
Second, in having # certain oblique arrange- 
ment of the shuttle race relatively to the line 


of the feeding movement of the sewing needle, 
| whereby the stitches formed by the needle and 
| shuttle are produced in line with each other. 

| 
| needle bar, carried along to operate the nee- 
| dle,a. C is the lever, and D the cam which 


A is the table of the machine. B is the 


operate the needle bar. Eis a thin ring of 
metal, the external face of which inparts the 
feed motion to the cloth; it is therefore ser- 


| rated. F is a wheel fitted loosely to the inte- 
| rior of ring, E. It has about a quarter of an 
, inch of its upper part cut away, to make room 


| 


_ for a fixed sector, G, the arc of which fits to 
| the interior of the ring. This sector is secured 
_ close under the table of the machine, and is so 
| much smaller than the omitted portion of the 
| wheel, F, as to allow the latter to be moved a 
| little way upon axle 6. The positions of 


| 


| wheel F and sector G are such, that the outer 
| surface of the ring stands just level with, or 
slightly above the table, A, through an open- 
ing, in which it workslike the feed wheel of 
| Many sewing machines. The wheel, F, car- 
| ries an arm, c, which projects outwards beyond 
| the ring, and has a lever dog, d, pivoted to it, 
| the point of which is in contact with the outer 
| face of ring E, and the opposite end rests upon 
the front end of lever H, which hangs under 

the table. The back end of lever H, is de- 
pressed at every revolution of a cam, e, on the 
principal shaft, I, and by that means its front 
end is thrown up and caused to act upon the 
lever dog to make it confine the ring, E, to the 
wheel, F, and having done so, to move the 
wheel upon its axle, 6, thereby moving the ring 
to produce the feed movement of the cloth; 
the ring is only allowed to move in the proper 
direction for this purpose. It is prevented 
from moving in an opposite direction by a 
spring dog, f, attached to a brace, g, that ex- 
tends from axle d, to one side of the stand of 
the machine—the dog clamping the ring toa 
projecting piece,/’, which is secured to the 
back of the brace, g,and stands within an 
opening, g’, in the periphery of wheel F. The 
ring, E being retained in this way, the wheel, 
F, is allowed to be returned alone, to be ready 
for the next feed movement by a sping, A, con- 
necting an arm, i, of itto the table. The length 
of feed movement may be regulated by a screw 








COWPERTHWAITE’S PATENT SEWING MACHINE. 
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applied either to the arm, i, or the lever, H 
J isan upright bar fitted to slide in the stand 
of the machine, and provided with a bent foot, 
7, at the bottom, to bear upon the upper sur- 
face of the cloth, and confine it to the surface 
by which the feed motion is imparted. This 
bar, or its equivalent, is rigidly secured in 
sewing machines, to confine the cloth. The 
common method, however, is to use a spring 
to press down the bar to confine the cloth. 
This bar requires to be raised to adjusta piece 
of cloth to start the work, and when a defect 
in the seam has to be remedied; when raised, 
it requires to be secured by a set screw. On 
account of this raising of bar J, the needle 
bar cannot be allowed to descend within some 
distance of the table, for if it were set in mo- 
tion with the bar, J, raised, it would strike, 
and bend or break off the foot. For this rea- 
son, the needles of common sewing machines 
have to be made very long, and their great 
length renders them weak. To obviate this 
difficulty, and allow the needle bar to approach 
near the table, and thus allow a short needle 
to be used, the weighted trip lever, K, is em- 
ployed to give pressure to bar, J, and also to 
hold it up as long as it is not struck by the 
needle bar in its descent, and then to let it 
drop. This weighted trip lever, K, fig. 4, has 
two curved slots, & /, in it. The former slot is 
nearly horizontal at its back part, and from 
there it gradually descends until it is nearly 
vertical at the front; it receives a stationary 
fulcrum pin, m, attached to the stand of the 
machine. The slot, /, is in the form of an in- 
verted arc, and receives a pin, n, which is se- 
cured near the upper end of bar J. This lever, 
K, has also a curved inclined piece, 0, project- 
ing from its under side. When the bar, J, is 
down, the lever, K, occupies the position shown 
in full lines, figs. 1 and 4, the pin, n, at that 
time occupying the extreme back of slot, &, 
the lever being prevented from moving back- 
wards on the pin, n, by the projecting piece, o, 
on its under side, it being in contact with a 





fixed stop piece, p, attached to the stand of the 
machine. In this condition the lever, K, gives 
the bar, J, such an amount of downward pres- 
sure as is due tothe weight, g,on the lever. 
To raise bar J, the operator takes hold of the 
weighted end of the lever, and pushes it up- 
wards or backwards until the bottom of the 
projection, o, on the lever arrives at the top of 
the stop piece, p, as shown in dotted lines, figs. 
1 and 4, by which movement the character of 
the lever is changed from one of the second to 
one of the first order with p for a fulcrum ; and 
instead of pressing on bar J, it holds it up. 
When the lever, K, is in this position, with the 
bar, J, raised, if the foot should be struck by 
the needle bar, and commence to be pushed 
down, the,slot, 4, would move down the pin, 
m, and, by movinga very little distance, would 
throw the lever bodily forward, and throw the 
bottom of the projecting piece, o, off the top 
of the stop piece, », allowing the inclined back 
side of the projection to slide down the stop 
piece, p, and the slot, &, to slide all the way 
down the pin, m, bringing down the bar, J.— 
Another quality of this lever, K, is, that it does 
not readily yield to any sudden upward im- 
pulse which the bar may receive, consequently, 
if any accidental knot or kink occurs in the 
thread under the cloth, the foot will not yield 
to the next upward movement of the needle, 
but will still confine the cloth to the table, 
perhaps causing the thread to break, but doing 
no injury to the needle, as is often done with 
knots and kinks in machines where springs are 
used to confine the cloth. 

L, fig. 3, is the shuttle race. It is parallel 
with another line, forming angles of about 105 
degrees and 75 degrees with the line, 8 9, in 
which the cloth moves, or with the plane of 
revolution of feed ring, E. The greater angle 
is on that side of the line, 8 9, from which the 
shuttle advances, and is towards that side of 
shuttle, M, which is furthest from the needle. 
The most common arrangement in sewing ma- 











the feed in the direction of the arrow, fig. 6; 
the eye* of needle, a, being at right angles, or 
nearly so, tothe path of the shuttle, In this 
way the ends of those parts of every two con- 
secutive stitches, which are seen on the upper 
side of the cloth, are placed side by side, as 
shown by fig. 6, which gives the seam a zig- 
zag appearance. By arranging the shuttle 
race as shown in fig. 3, obliquely, the dragging 
action of the shuttle on the outer side of the 
loop, or side furthest from the needle, draws 
every stitch into its proper place. The proper 
form of angle, L,8 9, depends on the form of 
the shuttle. 

N is the spool which carries thread for the 
needle; s is a screw spindle which passes 
through the hole in the center of N; its head, 
8’, fig. 5, is conical inside, and enters a short 








chines ig to have the shuttle race parallel with 


distance in the hole. 2 is a nut which secures 
the spool to the spindle ; it is also conical in- 
side, and the two cones of s’ and s2, entering 
the spool as shown, secure it concentrally to 
the spindle. This spindle is centered on the 
top of stand A at one end, and the other end 
in the small slider, ¢, working in a fixed guide, 
’?. The slider, ¢, has a spring, ¢2, applied to 
force its center into contact with the end of 
spindle, s. This mode of setting aad arrang- 
ing the spool insures its working concentrically 
and with uniform friction, on its centers. This 
contributes to the production of uniform stitch- 
es, which cannot be obtained from common 
spools running loosely on 2 common spindle. 
The length of thread let off from the spocl is 
regulated positively by a device consisting of 
a double fork, uw (fig. 2 on the top of the 
stand.) and a movable clamping check piece, 
u’, between which two pieces the needle thread 
passes on its way from the spool to the fixed 
guide, v, through which it is conducted to a 

guide at the top of the needle bar. The mov- 

able piece, w’, is connected with a lever, w, 

which swings from one end on a pivot, w’, and 











has its other end bearing upon the top of the © 


cam, D, which operates the needle bar. The 
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lever, w, is depressed by a spring, w2,to pull 
down the clamping piece, u, to make it bite 
the thread. The upper part of the cam is so 
formed as to leave the clamping piece entirely 
under the influence of the spring, and in oper- 
ation upon the thread during the entire revolu- 
tion of the machine, except from the time the 
point of the needle leaves the cloth till the as- 
cent of the needle terminates, when it acts up- 
on the lever, w, to raise up the clamping piece 
to free the thread, and allow a proper quantity 
to be drawn from the spool by the ascent of 
the needle ; but during the time the needle is 
in the cloth, and when the interlacing of the 
two threads is being performed, it serves as a 
positive check to the needle thread. The 
length of thread given out is varied by mov- 
ing the guide, v. 

The device by which the thread is extended 
before the needle enters the cloth, consists of 
a lever, x, working horizontally on a pivot, 2’, 
having one arm opposite to the lower portion 
of cam D, and the other arm (whichis elastic) 
so placed as to be capabie of clamping the 
needle thread some distance above the needle, 
against the upright slide in which the needle 
bar works. The part of the cam which works 
on this lever is so formed as to leave it free, 
and not allow it to clamp the thread, except 
from the time the descent of the needle com- 
mences until the eye thereof reaches the cloth, 
thus keeping the thread extended as the needle 
enters the cloth and at the right side of the 
needle, thus preventing the kinking of the 
thread, aud ensuring its entrance on the prop- 
er side of the needle. The thread must be lib- 
erated ag soon as the eye of the needle has 
reached the cloth, to enable the needle to com- 
plete its descent without breaking the thread. 

Attached to this machine there is also a very 
convenient small winding apparatus. It is se- 
cured on the plate, E’, fig. 1, and is driven by 
the hand wheel, A’, from which there passes a 
cord around the small grooved pulley on a} 
spindle, I’, supported on the arch, D’, which | 
holds the speols. The improvements in this 
patent embrace useful improvements, highly 
approved by those who have devoted attention 
to the numerous sewing machines brought be- | 
fore the public, and who know their defects | 


and reqnirements. | 
Mere information may be cbtained by letter | 


addressed to Mr. Cowperthwaite, No.1 Paul | 











{Reported Officially for the Scientific American.] 


LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 
isseed from the United States Patent Oflice 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING Nov. 20, 1855. | 


Currie Teern or Gear Wureis—G. W. Bigelow, | 
of New Haven, Cunn.: I claim giving the blank or wheel 
to be cut, an automatic fged motion, by means of the pul- 
ley. P, onthe shaft, M, said pulley havinga coil spring, | 
Q, within it, the screw, 3, on the shaft, L, the worm | 
wheel, T, on the lower ends of the shaft, U, and the cir- | 
cular plate, 0. having projections,e«, upon its periphe- 
ry, and the pawl, X, and bar, Y, provided with the arm, 
Z the cam being operated by the pins, i, on the inner side | 
of the pulley, D, the parts being arranged substantially as | 
shown a.d deserived. 

[Common gear-cutting machines require the assistance | 





of an attendant for every tooth that is cut. The blank is } 
placed upon a table. and after the tool has descended and | 
cut the tooth, an attendant rotates the table to the proper | 
distance for a new incision. | 

Mr. Eigelow’s improvement consists in the introduction 
of a feed mation, which isself-ac ing, and so arranged that 
after the blank is once secured in its proper place, it will | 
be rotated at the right intervals and distances without the 
help of an attendant. All the hand labor required s 
simply to remcve the finished wheels and substitute fres~ 
bienks. One man may thus attend a dozen machines in 
st ad of being confined to a single one, asat present. We 
are much pleased with this invention. It is quite simple 
in its consteuction.] 

Locxs—J. H. A. Bleekmann, of Ronsdorf, Prussia; I 
claim the mode of constructing and arranging one or a 
number of tamblers, ax deserited, which may be locked 
and opened with changeable key bits, as set forth. 

Corron Guvs—L. 8. Chichester, of New York City; 
1 claim giving to one or bota of the rollers of a roller gin, 
the separating motion, subiantially such as described, to 
soprrat the roilers, for discharging the seed, after the 
fibers have been separated, as set forth. 

J also claim the cuard and discharze plate, substantially 
such as described, in combination withthe two rollers of 
a roller gin having the separating motion, substantially as 
deescrived and for the purpose set forth. 

And I also claim the cleaning and collecting brush, ar- 








ranged subs’ by as described, in combination with the 
graning roliers. suostantially as and for purpose set 
seth. 
Porate Diecer—A. A. Marcellus, of New York City; 
1 claire, in combination with the revolving rakes, the un- 
dv a’lng surfaced separsior, U, and receiver, U, when ar- 
janged inthe manner and jor the purposes set forth. 


| bines the advantages of a rotary pump together with those 


| gine it may be employed with success, we should think. 


st., above 6th, Philadelphia. of 


| down the handle, out of the way, thorety pacieins the 


| ner as to make ea 


Kyirrivc Macuives.—Timothy Bailey, of Balision | 
N.Y.: Telaim, first, actuating the sinking or other | 
burrs, by means of a gear wheel, whose teeth are actuated | 
or rather acted upon ty the needles, as a rack, whereby | 
the wings in burrs are freed from contact with the 
needles,and do not nip the yarn, tightly, be said 
wings and needles, substantially in the manner e 
purposes deseriled. 

Second, I claim carrying back the old stitch, artd hold- 
ing it back by means of a disk wheel and segment, haying 
a planetary motion, as set forth, also the leading of the 
finished cloth through a ring, or its equivalent, surround. 
ing a shaft, having a planetary motion, whereby the ac- 
tion of the drag weights is properly adjusted upon differ- 
ent portions of that circuit of the cloth whic t 
ed upon by the needles and levers, substantially as speci- 
fied, and in combination with a cloth or knitted tube, to 
which is imparted, substantially such a revolving motion 
as is descriled. 

Third, I claim a self-adjusting climbing drag weight, 
constructed substantially in the manner set forth. 

Lastly, | claim a stationary series of needles in circuit, 
when constructed and arranged substantially in the man- 
ner d ibed, in vination with revolving levers, driv- 
en by independent gearing, and traveling from needle to 
needle, whereby the turning of the finished cloth on its 
own axis, is avoided, and all difficulties incident thereto 
obviated. 

Mop Heapns—Alex. Barns, of Ashtabula, O.: I claim 
attaching the screw, C, to the cross-piece, D, and riveting 
it in such a manner that its revolution is not obstructed, 
combined with the bow and nut, as described, for the pur- 
pose specified. 

Marve Sawing Macnive—F. Noette & A. Schmidt, 
of brooklyn, N. Y.: We claim the combination and ar- 
rangement of the above-described devices, when the same 
are all arranged aud operated in the precise manner, and 
for the purpose described, and not otherwise. 

[In this improvement the block of marble to be sawn 
stands on end, instead of laying horizontally, and the ta- 
per is cut from the apex down to the base. The saws are 
strained between rods furnished with right and leftscrew 
threads ; the spreading of the saws is accomplished by 
means of pins, which, at every stroke of he saws, come 
in contact with nuts on the screws; the movement of the 
nuts forces the saws apart.) 














Dovexe Acrine Pumps—D. W. Clark, of Bridgeport, 
Conn.: | do not claim the mere intermediate arrange- 
ment of the driving gear to the two pistons in the one cy- 
linder, as such is old; neither do 1 claim operating the 
pistons of pumps, by revolving cranks, or eccentrics, 
whether piiched in relation to each other, so sidat the 

istons move simultaneously in opposite directions for 
the full length of their strokes,or only for the partial 
length thereot, when the said pistons operate in separate 
chambers, or barrels, and are not driven by intermediaie 
gear in the one cylinder, or barrel. 

I claim giving to the two pag | pistons, when ar- 
ranged to move inthe one cylinder, by intermediate gear, 
as specified, a simultaneous travel in the same direction, 
at or about the period of change of stroke in the pistons, 
while, for the remainder, or the greater part of their 
stroke, they travelin opposite directions, to effect the re- 
quired double action specified, of the two pistonsin the 
one cylinder or barrel, and whereby the one piston serves 
to follow up the movement of the other in their joint ac- 
tion upon the one of water, between the pistons, till 
a fair hold is got upon the water, to render the suction 
continuous, neutralize the effect of leakage, and prevent 
the formation of an air or vacuous space, between the two 
pistons at their turning stroke, and run apart from the 
water b them, ially as specified, by means 
of the revolving eccentrics, G, or their equivalents, 
pitched or set with lead, in relation to each other, and the 
two pistons of the single cylinder, as set forth. 


[In this pump two pistons are employed working in one 
barrel; both pistons are operated by a crank, and con- 
nected ii such a manner that, by turning the winch, a 
steady continuous stream of water is thrown, without the 
employment of an air vessel. This improvement com- 





of the ordinary construction. It is strong, simple, com- 
pact, effective. and comparatively cheap. Asa fire en- 


in stores, factories, vessels, and wherever it is desirable to 
force a stead, stream to a great elevation.] 


Ticker Horpers—E. P. Fraissinet and H. E. Reboul, 
of Paris, France. Patentedin France Feb. 2, 1855: We 
not ne ourselves to the forms described, as they 
a | be varied, without deviating from the principle de- 
scribed. 


But we a 1 construction ~9 an : 
strument, for car , securing and e 
described and vebreed to. ’ 


Printixe Yarns anp CLotuHs—Thos. Henderson, of 
Lowell, Mass.: I claim, first, the printing ur coloring 
types, B, arranged aud operated, essentially and for the 
purposes set furth. 

Second, | claim the coloring distributors, and boxes in 
which they revoive, when they are constructed and oper- 
ated, su tially as descrived, for the purposes set 


forth. 

Third, I claim the types, B, in combination with jac- 
quard operation, for petting and coloring figured goods, 
when they are arranged and operated substantially and 
essential y as vet forth. 

Fourth, | claim the types, B, in combination with the 
color distributors and boxes, arranged and operated essen- 
tially as set forth. 


Pouicemens’ Rarrtes—Joseph McCord, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: I claim in policemens’ rattles, the securiug of 
the bh. le to the edge of the ratchet wheel, and at right 
angles to the axis of the latier, for the purpose of turning 


apparatus, or in- 
iting tickets, as 


iustrument more convenient to carry in pocket, and 
for the further purpose of combining a mace and rattle in 
one instrument, substantially in the mauner set forth. 


RartRoap Station Inpicarors—C. A. McEvoy, of 
Richmond, Va.: Disclaiming the use of au indicator, 
pointing to fixed sigus, and also movable signs, where but 
oue side is visible. 

1 claim presenting a movable sign, or symbol, to pas- 
sengers of 4 railroad car, so that both sides of said sign 
shail be visibie and utilized as annunciators, by swinging 
said signs to the anges of a polygonal reel. in such man- 

ch signin turn drop through a slot, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 

Gun Locxs—John Phin, of Rochester, N. Y.: I claim 
securing accuracy of aim and satety in the use of trigger 
cocking fire-arms. by means substantially as described, 
which consist, first, in the sear, s, and spring, i, to hoid the 
hammer up. 

Second, in the spring, a, acting on the trigger to release 
said hammer. 


Corron Presses—Wm. F. & Charles J. Provost, of 
Selma, Ala., We claim, first, the manner of hanging and 
holding the ey D, by means of the rod, k m, and the 
coupling link, r, so that the platen may be swung around 
out of the way, and the rod, m, let dowa, as described. 

Ve also claim, in combination with the levers, @ P, and 
their fulcras, the pivoting of the long one of. levers to 
one side of the ceuter of the follower to cant, and apply 
the power of the press in as near a direct line t6 the re- 
sistance as possible, as described. 


Coau Sirrers—Gerard Sickels, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—_ oe) ow aneanee of dividing the ae at 
separated coal, sabsantisily as deactived 

[The above improvement is intended for use in private 
families, the object being to separate the good coal from 
the ashes, without creating a dust. The contrivance con- 
sists of a round box, something like a half barrel. Inthe 
upper end. and set at anangle, there is a screen, between 
the barsof which the teeth froma revolving horizontal 
shaft pass. The ashes, as they slide down the screen, fall 
through into a receptacle immediately below, while the 
coal coming in contact with the teeth, is knocked along 
out of the way of the ashes, and falls into a separate re- 
ceptacle. Hourekeepers, we think, will be mueh pleased 
with this invention.) 








Preparing LeaTHeER FOR THE ManuracruRE oF 
Boors anv Suors—Charles Rice, of HKoston, Mass., and 
Sylvanus H. W horf, of Roxbury, Mass.; We clair, first, the 
retracting guard, G, in com tion with the spring, n, 
and rod, m, when constructed, arranged, and operating 
from the rakers’ seat, in the rand for the purposes 
specified, and not otherwise. 

Also the grain guard, P, when constructed, arranged, 
and operated in the manner, and for the purposes speci- 
fied, and not otherwise. 


Treating Learuer ror Enameninc—T. P. Howell 
& N.F. Blanchard, of Newark, N.J.: W we claim 
in our machine for softening tanned and dry leather, is 
not the details thereof, separately and apart from their 
use in combined action. 

We claim tho combination of the cylinder, as construct- 
ed, with the elastic slotted , as constructed and used, 
for softening tanned and dry leather, for japanning pur- 
poses. 

Haxp Seep Piantrer—D. W. Hughes, of New Lon- 
don, Mo.: I do not claim, separately, or in itself, the per- 
forated slide, D, a a seed box for distributing 
seed, for that is an old and well known device. 

But I claim the seed box, C’, and perforated slide, D, 
when attached to the blades, A A’, connected bya joint, 
+3 rranged substantially as shown, for the purpose speci- 


(Mr. Hughes’ hand planter consists of two parts, pivoted 
together like a pair of tongs. The planting is done by 
thrusting the bottom parts, closed, into the ground, and 
then opening them by the handJesat the top. The open- 
ing is done with the fingers, while the implement is in the 
ground; by this action the hole is enlarged and the right 
q ity of k ls deposited therein: the feeding of the 
grain is done by a slide which opens and shuts, in accord- 
ance with the opening and closing of the legs of the appa- 
ratus. Thisis quite a novelty among corn planters.) 


Arracuine Tops ro Seats or CARRIAGES.—Lyman 
Jacobs and E.C. Landon, of Castile, N. Y.: We claim 
the descriLed method of concealing the back rails of seats 
to carriages, by means of grooves in the back of the tops. 

And we further claim, in combination with the grooves, 
the mode of fastening tops to seats of carriages, by means 
of beveled nuts and bolts, as represented at b &, and DD, 
fig. 1, and F F, and G G, fig. 2. 


Mernop or Insertinc Tunes in EvaporaTiIne 
Pans, &c —Geo. H. Thomas, of Kingston, Mass.: I claim 
the method of securing tubes to tube sheets, by making 
the tubes without prvjections on the surface, that they may 
be inserted directly through holes in the tube sheets, sub- 
stantially as descrived, in combination with clamps at the 
ends of the tutes, and overlapping the joints, substantially 
as, and for the purpose specified. 


Revo.tvinc Measuring Wuerets—Louis Young, 0 
New York City: I do not claim the manner of transmit- 
ting the motion from the measuring wheel, a, to the con- 
necting wheel, b. 

ut | claim the ar: ment of the box containing the 
count wheel, 4, in connection with the stock amaze the 
measuring wheel, a,in such a manner that said box is 
mate to serve as a convenient handle for working the in- 
strument. 


Nurmec Grarers—Hiram Carsley, of Lynn, Mass. as- 
signor to lf and Edmund Mrown, of same piace: I 
claim the combination of the box and holder, and the 
pressure spring or contrivance with the rasping suriace of 
the grater, the whole Leing applied and made to operate 
together. sub jally as specaned 


Lirtixe Jacxs—Francis Drew, of South Boston, Mass.- 
assignor to himselfand Solomon S. (iray, of same piace : 
1 claim the described jack, consisting of the sockets, F 
F’, with their connecting arms, H H’, and pawls, | 1’, in 
combination with the ratchet wheels K K’, and cog 
— C OC’, arranged and operating in the manner set 

r 





~ 





Fitrerine Favcet—Louis Finger, of Boston, Mass. 

assignor to himself and Lazarus Schell, of same place : i 

claim the brush, , yey with he plate, L, and 
C an 


passages, K, operating in for the purpose 
substantially as set .orth. . 

Srreer Sweerine Macuine—M. W. St. John & Isaac 
Brown, of Leonardsvilie, N. Y.: We claim, first, the re- 
c 


rocating brooms or brushes, W. attached to a bar, T, 
cipsce is connected with the pitmans, P P, the parts be- 


ge as shown, or in an equivalent way. 
econd, we claim the endless apron, X, placed under- 
neath the machine, for the puppese 


of receiving the dirt 
from the brooms or brushes, W, and conveying it from 
d th the hine, and depositing it in in 











the street, as descri' 


bed. 
Third, we claim the combination of the endless apron, 
i anged as 


X, and reciproe: brooms or brushes, W, arr: 
sho 4. 


wn and describe 

Fourth, we claim connecting the swivel wheel, J, with 
the back end of the draught pole, L, by a bar, N, substan- 
tially as shown, for the purpose oe. 

Fitth, we claim placing the driving wheels, C C,and 
pinions, ¥F F, loosely on their respective shafts, and opera- 
ting the ratchets, (¢ G, by means of the flanched sliding 
plate, H, substantially as shown, for the purpose of throw- 

the working parts of the machine in and out of gear 
with the driving wheels. 

[Street sweeping by machinery is no longer a novelty ; 
it is rapidly becoming one of the common institutions of 
society. In London, Paris, New York, Philadelphia, and 
other populous cities, the hand broom is fast disappearing, 
and the mechanical sweeper doing ten times the work, 
operating with equal certainty in the night time or the 
day, and never becoming weary, is taking place. 

Rotary brushes, operated by means of gearing connect- 
ed with the cart wheels, are employed in most of the 
sweeping machines; but in the present improvement re- 
ciprocating brushes are employed. The brooms are made 
to move back and forth, and sweep over the ground in 
almost precisely the same manner as the hand broom. 
Each brush works independently of the other, and is 
pressed into place by a spring from behind ; this ar- 
rangement permits a yielding movement, and allows the 
brooms to lift, separately, over stones or other impedi- 
ments, which happen to lie in their way, without dis- 
turbing the other brooms. The dirt is swept on to an end- 
less revolving belt, which carries it one side and dischar- 
ges the same onto the ground. As the machine advances 
through a street, the filth will be thrown up into long win. 
rows, to be subsequently removed by shovels or by anoth- 
er machine. 

There are some other excellent features belonging to 
this patent, one of which is a novel way of connecting the 
third or steering wheel with the draft tongue of the cart. 
Taken altogether the invention strikes us as one that 
promises to be of great value and utility.) 

Miucs ror Grinpine Corres, &c—Cornelius W. Van 
Viie:, of Fishkill Landing, N. Y., assignor to Charles 
Parker, of Meriden, Conn.: I claim the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the crushing and the grinding cones, as descrived, 
and in combination therewith the passage, i, le: 
from the largest circumference of the upper cone to 
the smallest circumference of the lower cone substantially 
as set forth, and for the purposes specified. 

Exsveiorres—Emanuel Harmon, of Washington, D. C..; 
I claim the manufacture or preparation of envelopes with 
paralle] lines on the interior of the back, as set forth. 


Gruvpivc Appies—W. O. Hickok, of Harrisburgh, Pa. : 
I do not claim the cylinders on whose surfaces grooved 
and fluted helical ribs are formed, and which move with 
ty velocities, as these were patented by Samuel W. 


‘owell, in 1849. 

But I claim the breakers, d d, constructed and applied 
substan and for the purpose as described and set 
forth, whether the said breakers are used in combination 
with the helical ribs, ¢ c, and the tubs, b b, so as to pro- 
duce a separate and distinct depression, e, around each 

. as descri and set forth, or whether the said 
breakers are used in combination with the teeeth above, 
as shown. 

DESIGN. 
Stroves—Benj. Wardwell, of Fall River, Mass. 


Making Hams. 

As this is about the period of the year when 
most families /ay down their meat for winter 
use, a few suggestions on the subject will be 
acceptable to many. 

Pork Hams—When the meat is perfectly 
cold, after being killed, it is ready to be salted. 
The salt should be of the best quality—solar 
evaporated, ground fine, is, perhaps, the best 
kind—and to every pound of it one ounce of 
fine white sugar should be added. The hams 
should be Jaid upon a table or bench, and 
every part carefully rubbed with this salt ; 
then they should be laid in a dry tub until the 
next day. The same operation should be re- 
peated every day for four days, taking care to 
turn the hams in the tub every time they are 
laid down. After this, the operation may be 
repeated once every two days for a week, when 
it will be found that the meat has absorbed 
sufficient salt to preserve it for family use. 
After this they may be slightly smoked, or 
hung up to dry. Hams intended for sale 
should be once rubbed over with the salt, as 
described, then placed in a strong pickle. This 
pickle should be made of the best salt—10 lbs. 
to the 100 lbs. of pork, with one ounce of sugar 
to the pound added, and half an ounce of salt- 
peter to the ten pounds of salt, all boiled for 
about fifteen minutes, and the froth skimmed 
off; it is then set aside to cool. When cold, 
the hams may be placed in this pickle and left 
| for three weeks. They should then be lifted, 
| hung up for three or four days to drip, and are 
then fit to be smoked. 

For family use, instead of smoking the 
hams after they are salted and dripped, if they 
are simply rubbed over with black pepper and 
hung up for a few days to dry, the meat ac- 
quires a very fine flavor. A mild smoky taste 
may be given to hams without smoking them, 
by simply smoking the barrels in which they 
are to be laid down in pickle. This is a good 
plan, because the taste of the smoke—which 
some persons like—is given to the meat with- 
out discoloring it. Sides of pork should be 
treated in the same manner as hams laidin the 
pickle; but for home use, during winter, by 
merely rubbing the sides with salt every day 
for a week or ten days, then hanging them in a 
moderately cool place to dry for use, the meat 
is much sweeter than that laid down in pickle. 
This information we have derived from one 
long engaged in curing pork, and we have 
satisfied ourselves, practically, of its correct- 
ness. The amount of salt for rubbing on the 
meat does not require to be stated; no person 
can go wrong by rubbing on too great a quantity. 
The sugar is used for the purpose of nullifying 
the bitter taste of the saltpeter, and also that of 
any bitterin—sulphate of magnesia or sulphate 
of soda—that may be in the salt. 

Brrr Hams—The finest beef hams are made 
by cutting out the entire bone of the hind- 
quarter, then rubbing in the salt and sugar, the 
same as described for pork hams, turning them 
over and rubbing them every day for one week. 
After this they are hung up to drip in a cool 
dry place for three days. They are now taken 
down and rubbed all over, on a table or bench, 
with some fine salt, black pepper, and cloves, 
all ground together. About one ounce each of 
salt and pepper and half an ounce of cloves are 
sufficient for thirty pounds of meat, but the 
exact quantity cannot be given. No person 
can go wrong if he rubs every part of the whole 
surface of the ham with some of this salt and 
pepper composition. The ham is now fit to be 
rolled. This is accomplished by rolling it into 
a cylindrical form, swilling it round from the 
narrow to the thickest end, and hanging it up 
to dry for about ten ‘ ays before it is used. It 
is cut in round slices for frying by commencing 
at the butt end. A stout cord is used to 
swill, or tie such hams, and it must be looped 
or turned under on both sides along the coils 
of the cord, so as to have every coil firmly 
bound and held in place when the ham is being 
cut in slices for daily use. Hams made in this 
manner are the finest in the world—a luxury. 

Smoked beef is to be found in abundance 
in our markets, but it is a poor eatahle of the 
meat kind in comparison with beef prepared as 
described. We hope some of our farmers will 
make some such beef hams this fall for family 
use. They will not keep in summer weath- 
er so well as smoked beef—so it is said—but 
of this we are not certain. 
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[For the Scientific American.] 
Photographs and Stereoscopic Angles—The Trae 
Theory. 


A communication appeared in No. 5, this 
Vol. Somwriric Americax, with the above 
heading, the doctrines of which appear so 
monstrous, that, were it not for the high po- 
sition the author occupies in the daguerrean 
art, I would not have seen fit to controvert 
them. Ihave come to the conclusion, after 
perusing this article carefully, that the author 
has not studied, nor does not understand the 
article which I had the honor to contribute to 
your valuable journal on page 251, Vol. 10. I 
have there proven that stereoscopic pictures, 
possessing all the stereoscopic relief to which 
they are, by nature, entitled, can be taken from 
two points of sight, distant from each other 
only 2 1-2 inches, or the same distance the hu- 
man eyes are apart, without having recourse to 
Messrs. Southworth & Hawes’ patented ar- 
rangements, the fallacy of which, I supposed, 
would, ere this, have become apparent to the 
inventors themselves, or I should have given 
the subject more than a mere passing notice in 
my article alluded to. 


The human eyes can only coalesce objects 
that are parallel to the base of vision, and they 
cannot coalesce vertieal and horizontal objects 
of the same picture at one and the same time, 
(the implied assertion of Mr. Southworth to 
the contrary, notwithstanding.) He makes 
this strange assertion, “that the human eyes, 
in one fixed position, do not see objects correct- 
ly.” If this were true, I would ask Mr. South- 
worth if he does not believe the Creator, in his 
infinite wisdom, would have placed one eye in 
its present position and the other in the place 
now occupied by the bump of causality ? 


That Mr. Southworth\has read inattentively, 
is evident from the allusion which he makes to 
a paper read by Sir David Brewster before the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and illustrated his theory by experi- 
ments, attempting to prove that “the distor- 
tions universally noticed in stereoscopic pic- 
tures was caused by using lenses larger than 
the lens of the eye,” &c. Now any person that 
will take the trouble to obtain and read the 
article of Mr. Brewster’s, which originally ap- 
peared in the report of the British Association 
for 1852 and 1853, and which I find is the 
same that I alluded to on page 358, Vol. 10, of 
your journal, they will find that not one word 
is said in the whole article about stereoscopes 
at all! 

Let Mr. Southworth take a 1-4 size daguer- 
reotype plate and draw « line lengthwise upon 
it in such a manner that the line will divide the 
plate into two equal portions, and fix a pin 
say four inches long, perpendicular, upon the 
middle of said line, then take, by means of his 
patented arrangement, a stereoscope picture of 
the plate so arranged, in such a manner that 
the resulting pictures will be ag large as 
will fit a one-quarter sized stereoscope, 
he will find that by looking at the picture 
through the stereoscope it will be impossible 
for him to coalesce the two pins on the pictures 
into one (which they will do, however, if the 
pictures are taken in the manner pointed out 
by me on page 251,) and the reason why they 
do not do so, is perfectly obvious, from the fact 
that the upper ends of the pins do not (in the pic- 
ture) fall upon the line of the arranged plate; the 
base of the pins do, but ihe tops do not; where- 
as, if the pictures are taken either in the ordi- 
nary, or in the manner pointed out by me, both 
the base and the top of the pin will fall upon 
the line. 

The human eye possesses the power of 
coalescing pictures situated parallel to the base 
of vision, to the extent of 37 1-2 degrees, and 
they can, and do see one and the same object 
naturally, under every angle of convergence, 
from 37 1-2 to 0 degrees, simply by viewing 
the object at a greater or less distance from the 
eye; but they cannot coalesce pictures situated 
vertically to the eyes. They can combine pic- 
tures taken vertically, that is to say, by two 
cameras, one immediately above the other, just 
as well as those taken horizontally, that is, if 
they are put into the stereoscope in a laying or 
horizontal position. In that case a picture ta- 
ken of a man, for example, while standing, 
would, when properly put in a stereoscope, ap- 
pear, in that instrument, as if he were lying 








down; but there is no compromise between the | 
vertical and the horizontal position. 

Writers on binocular vision have always | 
spoken of the eyes as if they possessed no com- | 
pensating power for the loss of stereoscopic | 
relief of distant obiects. The fact, however, is, 
that they do possess such power to a consider- | 
able extent, which they exercise by means of | 
two very ingenious contrivances. The first is | 
the ball and socket joint of the eye, by means | 
of which they move further apart for distant | 
than for near objects, thereby increasing the 
angle of vision. The other is, they possess the 
power of contracting their aperture, and they 
do so when viewing distant objects. Now I | 
have established the fact in the article before al- | 
luded to, that the stereoscopic relief of pictures | 
is increased by a diminution of the aperture of 
the lense, and consequently the contraction of 
the diaphragm of the eye also increases the 
stereoscopic effect. Hence it is that we find 
in small insects not only small eyes, but also that 
they are situated close together. Their sphere 
of vision is comparatively limited, from the 
very fact of their eyes being small, and objects 
to us invisible become visible to them. Their 
eyes are natural microscopes—ours natural 
telescopes. If our eyes were no larger than a 
mathematical point, the most minute atom of 
matter would be visible to us. 

In conclusion, I may state that I speak from 
experience, having, as soon as Messrs. 8. & H.’s 
patent was issued, taken a picture according to 
their claim, which picture possesses the fault 
one might naturally expect, namely: if the two 
pictures are placed in the stereoscope in such a 
manner that the four eyes of the portraits are 
parallel to the sides of the case, the rounds of 
the chair upon which the person sits, will not 
be parallel, producing a strain and contortion 
to the eyes of the observer in their endeavor to 
assimilate this unnatural picture. This con- 
tortion is somewhat similar to what takes 
place when viewing ordinary stereoscopic pic- 
tures, that have not been put up parallel—an 
occurrence that often takes place in the hands 
of the inexperienced or careless artist. I have 
very frequently met with pictures which were 
put up, one at least a quarter of an inch higher 
than the other. Indeed, it is not unusual to 
meet with pictures in the rooms of some of our 
best artists, which are put up stereoscopic 
reverse, that is, the right picture where the left 
one should be, and vice versa. How is it pos- 
sible to see snch pictures correctly ? 

Joun F. Mascuer. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 14,1855. _ 

me em ee 
British Association for the Advancemen: of 
Science.—No. 1. 

The above association held its Annual Meet- 
ing, this year, in the latter part of the month 
of September, in the city of Glasgow, and it 
has been generally acknowledged to be the 
best ever held. In a series of two or three arti- 
cles, we will endeavor to present an abstract 
of some papers read before it, which, we be- 
lieve, possess an interest for our readers. 

ALLoys oF Mrtats—Amongst the papers 
submitted to the meeting in the department of 
Practical Science, was an important one on 
some alloys of iron and aluminum, by Profes- 
sor F. Crace Calvert, of Manchester. The ex- 
periments on the subject had been undertaken 
with the view of solving one of the great chem- 
ical and commercial questions of the day, 
namely, that of rendering iron less oxydizable 
when exposed to a damp atmosphere. Profes- 
sor Crace Calvert, in conjunction with Mr. 
Richard Johnson, had succeeded in producing 
two new alloys, composed of iron, combined 
with that valuable metal lately obtained by 
M St. Claire Deville—aluminum. These two 
alloys are composed as follows: First, 1 
equivalent of aluminum, 5 equivalents of iron ; 
second, 2 equivalents of aluminum, 3 equiva- 
lents of iron; and the last alloy possessed the | 
useful property of not oxydizing when exposed 
to a damp atmosphere, although it contains 75 
per cent. of iron. Messrs. Crace Calvert and 
Johnson hoped to discover, before the associa- 
tion next met, a practical method of preparing 
this valuable alloy, which would render essen- 
tial service to arts and manufactures. The 
following alloys were also described: One 
composed of 1 equivalent of aluminum and 5 
equivalents of copper; one other of iron and 
zinc, composed of 1 equivalent of iron and 12 





equivalents of zinc. This last alloy is not only 
interesting from its extreme hardness, but it is 
produced at a temperature of about 809 deg., 
being formed in a bath of zinc and iron, con- 
taining 14 tuns of metal, through which iron 
wire ig passed, when coated with zinc, or gal- 
vanized. The action of acids on those alloys 
was stated to produce this curious fact—that, 
although hydrochloric acid violently affects 
zinc and tin in alloys containing those metals, 
with copper they are but very little affected by 
this powerful acid, and similar results with 
sulphuric and nitric acids. 

Fire Arws—On tToem Levers, Bors, AND 
Couposition—W. B. Adams read a paper on 
artillery and projectiles, which attracted much 
notice, the object of the author being to estab- 
lish the importance of the length of the bore in 
proportion to the diameter, and the propriety 
of increasing length rather than diameter, with 
a view to more extended range. Long guns 
were more difficult of construction than short 
ones, but the American rifle proved the advan- 
tages of length, by which were obtained, first, 
greater certainty of aim; secondly, greater 





longer time upon the shell than 60 Ibs. with 
the shorter bore. The form of the mortar was 
also objectionable, as the thickness of the 
metal was the same at the muzzle as immedi- 
ately above the chamber, while it would be 


better if the thickness were diminished at the |j; 


muzzle, and increased at the breech. With re- 
gard to the durability of guns, he remarked 
that those of ordinary caliber were supposed to 
stand from 600 to 700 rounds, but they always 
give way at the vent or touch-hole, which be- 
came conical; but, by putting a tube in the 
bore, they were found to stand about 700 rounds 
more. The Russian iron ores were chiefly 
magnetic, and made excellent guns, while al- 
most all the Turkish ordnance wes made of 
gun-metal, a mixture of copper and tin. There 
was great difficulty in making guns in parts, 
as every explosion changes their relative 
position ; he, therefore, preferred casting them 
perfectly solid. 

Poriryine anp Sorrentne Harp on Lime- 
water—Dr. Campbell read a paper on this sub- 
ject, describing the process of Dr, Clark, now in 


use in many places in England. This process for 


truth of direction; and thirdly, expansive ac- | softening water may be applied with advantage 


tion of the powder, in addition to the mere ex- 
plosive force following up the projectile, instead 
of being wasted in the air. Reasoning by 
analogy, if the American rifle was right, mod 
ern artillery was wrong. It had been short- 
ened for convenience of weight in transport, 
and to save space on shipboard; and it was 
sought to compensate the advantages thus lost 
by increasing the strength, and the quantity of 
powder. Mr. Adams urged the necessity of 
using breech-loading guns, and suggested that, 
in steam vessels, streams of water could be 
driven through them, to cool them down when 
heated. 

Professor Robinson observed, that the exact 
flight of a projectile, that it may with more cer- 
tainty strike the object, could only be attained 
by making it rotate in its flight. To effect 
this by any external wings or curved grooves 
was impossible, as it was well known that 
there is a certain mass of air carried always 
along with the shot, which prevents any ex- 
ternal spiral from producing the desired effect. 
In a 24-ppunder, the pressure of explosion is 
72 tuns on each square inch, which is ten times 
the forcé of the tensile resistance of a square 
inch of the metal. The additional strength is 
obtained by the greater thickness of the iron 
forming the breech, and which gradually di- 
minishes towards the muzzle. Every discharge 
changes the form and structure of the gun. 
The force required to give the rotatory motion 
to a ball is equal to one-half of the simple pro- 
jectile force; and hence, while a shot from a 
plain bore is projected with a velocity of 1500 
feet per second, that from a Minie rifle is not 
more than 900 feet. It was clear that cast- 
iron was not the best material, as it had not 
sufficient power to resist repeated percussive 
action, and the attempts to make guns of 
wrought-iron had failed. The older guns 
were made of bronze, and it was rather singu- 
lar that the guns which Mahomet II. had made 
of that’material were still at the Dardanelles, 
where they had been used with great effect. 
They had a bore of 3 feet, and were fired with 
a charge of 200 lbs. of powder, projecting an 
enormous granite ball, a yard in diameter. If 
the Turks could formerly cast cannon to stand 
such a charge, is it not strange that we cannot 
now surpass them ? 


Mr. Fairbairn observed that most of the iron 
of which our guns are now made is inferior to 
that in use some years ago. He had recently 
been at Woolwich, where some experiments 
with malleable guns had been made, but they 
failed; and it is necessary, therefore, that the 
metal stiould be solid. All the guns were now 
cast solid, and then bored out ; but the unequal 
cooling of such alarge mass of metal forms a 
varied granulation, which is not so strong in 
the center as at the outside. The Americans 
still follow the plan, which, it was remarked, 
was adopted more than a century ago in this 
country, of casting all their guns with a core ; 
they then run a current of cold water down the 
center, which cools the metal inside and out- 
side more equally. With regard to the length 
of guns, Mr. Fairbairn observed that the 13-inch 
mortars at present in use, should be at least 1 
foot longer, as 50 Ibs. of powder would have 
more effect, because its force was exerted for a 


to water from the chalk strata, water from the 
new red stone, and waters which contain car- 
bonate of lime in solution from any strata. It 
is briefly described as follows: namely, by 
adding a quantity of quicklime to the water, it 
takes carbonic acid holding carbonate of lime, 
throwing down at the same time the quantity 
of carbonate of lime held in solution by the 
carbonic acid, and thus renders the water soft. 
The works and operations for carrying out the 


feature in the water after it has been softened, 
and which was not anticipated by Dr. Clark 
when he first took out his patent, is, that it does 
not show the slightest sign of vegetation though 
exposed to the sun and light for upwards of a 
month, whilst the water before softening can 
not be kept above a few days without produc- 
ing Conferve ; and if this be not immediately 
removed, decay commences quickly, and small 
insects are soon observed, which feed upon the 
decaying vegetable matter, and the water soon 
assumes a bad taste. This is continually the 
case when the water is kept in large reservoirs, 
and its removal occasions considerable trouble 
and expense. The author had endeavored to 
explain the reason of this marked difference 
between the unsoftened and the softened water ; 
and he was nearly satisfied that the vegetating 
principle in the water was more especially due 
to the carbonic acid holding the carbonate 
of lime in solution than to the volstile 
matter, or, as it is sometimes called, organic 
matter. The process is applicable to many 
towns already supplied with waters from the 
New Red Sandstone, and if properly applied 
will be found to pay the expense of its work- 
ing, and confer a great boon upon the popuia- 
tions, the enlightenment of whose corporations 
may induce them to adopt it. 
—_—_———s- > oo 

Solvents of India Rubber and Gatta Percha. 

Messrs. Evirors—The usual solvents in the 
manufacture of these articles are camphene, 
rectified naphtha, and spirits of turpentine ; 
and in the laboratory bi-sulphuret of carbon, 
alone or with alcohol, caoutchoucine, chloro- 
form, &c. According to M. Payen (whose es- 
say on gutta percha and india rubber, Paris 
1851, contains the best information on the sub- 
ject, chemically considered, yet published.) the 
very best solvent is the sulphuret of carbon, 
with alcohol anhydrous (absolute,) in the pro- 
portion of 6 or 8 of the latter to 100 of the 
former. This process was patented in France 
by M. Gerard, of Grenelle, on the 24th Sept., 
1849, and differs from the action of the ordi- 
nary solvents inasmuch, that whereas these 
last swell the rubber and dissolve a portion only, 
the former dissolves the entire mass, and while 
to the manufacturer it is objectionable on the 
score of expense, and from its excessively in- 
flammable nature, to the experimenta! chemist 
it leaves absolutely nothing wanting to the 
production of a perfect solution. J. T. 8. 
New York. 

———>- & - 

The mechanics of San Francisco have formed 


useful. It now numbers 216 members, and a 


library has been started with every prospect of 
success in raising a first rate one. : 

















process were fully described. One peculiar’ 
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Hew Inventions. 


Recent Foreign Inventions. 

Rainway Axtes—Mr. G. M. Miller, C. E., of 
Dublin, Ireland., has patented some improve- 
ments in axles and axle boxes of engines and 
carriages in use on railways, which consist, 
first, in fitting the cylindrical journals of ax- 
les with one collar only instead of two, in 
order to reduce the friction. Second, in con- 
structing axle boxes so that the main portion 
of the same, and the step or bearing for the 
axle journal, can be removed without lifting 
the carriage off the wheels. For this purpose 
the lower part of the axle box is made to open 
at the top, in order to receive the step or bear- 
ing, and that portion of the box which forms 
the upper grease chamber or hopper. 

Bars—John Blair, of Glasgow, North Brit- 
ain, has obtained a patent for constructing hat 
bodies in such a manner as to form 4 thin 
space between the interior surface and the out- 
side of the hat, at the part where the hat fits 
on the head, such space communicating by per- 
forations with the interior of the hat about the 
upper part of the head, to provide for ventila-~ 
tion. This is a pretty good idea in manufac- 
turing hats. Who among our hat makers will 
be the first to carry it out into practice ? 








Mosarc Rves—F. Crossley, M.P. for Halifax, 
England, has obtained a patent for placing a 
thick pile carpet on the back or underside of 
mosaic rugs. These beautiful rugs have their 
separate colored pieces pasted with a solvent 
of india rubber; the backing of a thick pile of 
carpet for which Mr. Crossley has taken out 
a patent, renders the india rubber solvent less 
susceptible of becoming stiff in cold weather, 
because it is thus placed between woolen sub- 
stances, which are very good non-conductors. 

—<- 2 _—— 
Sawing Logs. 

The accompanying engravings represent a 
method of sawing logs by their own weight in 
descending a bluff, precipice, or incline, for 
which a patent was granted to Francis A. 
Wolff, of Ripley, Tippah Co., Miss., on the 8th 
of May, 1855. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the mill, to car- 
ry out the object stated, and fig. 2 is a front el- 
evation. Similar letters refer to like parts. 

The nature of the invention consists in an 
arrangement of machinery whereby the weight 
of one or more logs o° timber, when attached 
to an endless chain or chains, is made to pro- 
pel a gang of circular saws while the log or 
logs are descending a biuff or valley; the in- 
vention being adapted to sections of country 
where blufts are common. 

A represents a framing erected on the side 
of the biuff, and leaning against it at an angle 
of elevation of about 75 or 80 degs. At a 
convenient distance from the bottom of this 
framing is a horizontal shaft, 8, supported in 
Fast 
on this shaft are two chain wheels, 6b, between 
the journals, one near each; they are made 
with teeth or prongs, which enter every alter- | 
pate link of the chain, the intermediate links | 
being flat, rest upon the part of the periphery 
of the wheel between the prongs. At one end 





of this shaft, outside of the journal, is a large 
band wheel, sufficiently wide on the face for 
the two bands, ¢ c’, to run on it, side by side, | 
and a further breadth of the seme or smaller | 
diameter, ior the friction brake, d, to bear 
against for tlic purpose of stopping the saws 
at pleasure. The band, c, passes over a pulley, 
¢, on the axis of a gang of saws, / /, fixed at 
suitable distances apart to saw the log into 
boards of the desired thickness. The band, ¢’, 
extends over the pulley, g,on the axis of a 
pair of saws, hh, set at about the same dis- 
tance apart as the two outer onesin the gang 
before alluded to. Above these saws at the 
upper end of the framing, A, is another hori- 
zontal shaft, D, also supported in journal box- 
es, i i, secured to the frame, and likewise hav- 
ing two chain wheels, r r, fast on it, corres- 
ponding, and in line with those on the shaft, B. 
Around these chain wheels on the two shafts, 
D D, are two endless chains, p, to which the 
logs are attached by suitable dogs, &, suspend- 
ed in the links thereof. m isa lever, andna 
connecting rod, for operating the brake, d, 





when it is desired tc stop the saws. The back 





of the frame, A, between the bluff and the 
saws, is planked up to form a bearing for the 
logs to slide against in their descent. Between 
the frame and saws at one side is a guide or 
gauge, o, to guide the logina direct line to 
the saws, and against which the logs incline, 
by a slight inclination of the chains towards 
that side, or they may be borne against it bya 
spring and friction rollers on the opposite side. 
If found in practice that a single driving 
wheel would have to be inconveniently large 
to give sufficient speed to the saws, a counter 
shaft may be used with a pulley and wheel on 





it, of such size as may be found necessary to 
give the required speed. 

In operating this mill, the log must be first 
slightly slabbed on one side to prevent its roll- 
ing on the ways, it is then lowered down in 
any convenient manner, till the top end of it is 
about level with the upper chain wheels. It 
is then secured to the endless chains by the 
dog, &, near the top; its weight now being 
borne by the endless chains, p p, puts the saws 
inmotion. In descending, the upper saws, h h, 
take a slab off each side. When the dog by 
which it is held comes nearly down to the saws, 





SAWING A LOG BY ITS OWN WEIGHT. 








another dog is attached below, and the weight 
taken off the upper one, so that it may be re- 
moved. As soon as the log is clear of the up- 
per saws, the millis stopped by the friction 
brake, d, applied to the wheel. The log is 
then turned on its side, and secured at its up- 
per end to the chains as before, and another 
log attached above, as at first, and the saws 
again put in motion. The lower log is then 
ripped into boards by the gang of saws,//, 
whilst the upper log is being slabbed on two 
sides, as in the first case. When the saws are 
about half way through the log, it may be 
supported by running a straight bar of iron 
through the links of the chains, beneath the 
log, and the dog above the saws removed, so 
that the weight of the boards remains on the 
chains, to assist in driving the saws until they 
reach the lower chain wheels, when the carry- 
ing bar is drawn from under them in passing 
round the chain wheels. 


The power applied in this manner to the 
sawing of logs will be according to the hight 
of the hill on which the mill is erected. The 
power can also be transmitted to operate a 
grist or other mill, if the bluff is of consider- 
able altitude, and affords more power than is 
required for sawing the logs. When all the 
timber in one locality is sawn up, this mill 
may be taken to pieces to put up at another 
wooded hill. The inventor believes it will su- 
persede water saw mills, which are usually 
placed in unhealthy localities, especially in 
warm climates. He believes that when once a 


























mill of this kind is put upon a large scale, 
‘it will soon find its way over our divers- 
iffed country, and be carried ultimately to the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, and the mountains of Nor- 
way.” To any person or company that will 
fully test the practicability of this mill ona 
large scale, he is ready to afford them patent 
rights on the most liberal terms. 

More information may be obtained by letter 
addressed to Mr. Wolff, at Ripley, Mis:. 

—__+-_—~- @- oe 























The accompanying figure isa view of an 
instrument bearing the above name, designed 
for a square, scale, level, and bevel—very di- 
versified uses—for which a patent was granted 
to Josiah Shanklin, on the 4th of October, last 
year. 


ZZ 2 are three blades or pieces; Z” is of 
the form of a common square graduated in 
inches and parts of an inch, from 1 to 5—or 
more—beginning at the corner or right angle 
and extending each way. At or near the mid- 
dle of each of the blades is a groove about a 
quarter of an inch wide, cut parallel with the 
outer edges, as shown. On the opposite side 
(not seen) of the square, degrees are marked. 
Z is a blade about 7 inches long; the upper 
edge is spaced out in inches and parts of an 
inch, and it has a slot on each side, to corres- 
pond with those in Z”. The left hand groove 
is shorter than the other, but they may be 
made of equal length. On the under edge of 
this piece there is a tongue about an inch long 
and three-fourths of an inch wide. Z is an- 
other blade; it corresponds with Z’ in every 
respect excepting the graduated edge; anda 
flange which it has on its upper edge, which 
serves for a rest when applied to a piece of tim- 
ber This blade is so made that both sides 
will be perfectly balanced when suspended by 
the pivot joint by which it is united toZ’?. A 
thumb screw working in a nut on the back 
side, is inserted through each groove as shown. 
When the instrument is used for a bevel, one 
of the screws is tightened, so that the square 
may turn upon it. When used for a bevel the 
thumb screws are taken out, and the under 
cross piece, Z, with the flange upon it, is al- 
lowed to hang loosely—the square and the up- 
per piece being screwed together, as shown in 
the figure. When thus adjusted, the under 
cross piece, Z, serves for the level, the degrees 
being marked on the under side of the square. 
If found more convenient, the corners of the 
upper cross piece may be clipped off, and in 
this respect be very convenient for masons 
and carpenters. 

The claim of the patent is for the combina- 
tion of the three blades with the grooves and 
thumb screws constructed and arranged in 
such a manner as shown, so that the instru- 
ment may be used for a square, bevel, level, 
and scale, for braces, stair cases, &c., &c. 
and for a great number of other purposes, so 
apparent to mechanics, that ithas been termed 
“the Mechanic’s Companion” by its inventor. 
It may be made of wood or metal, as may be 
found most convenient. These instruments are 
manufactured by E. Bless & Co, Newark, N.J., 
from whom more information respecting it 
may be obtained by letter. 

—__ 0 - ae e 
Spark Arrester Patent. 

On the 12th of February, 1842,W. C. Grimes, 
of Philadelphia, obtained a patent for an im- 
proved spark arrester. The patentee has ap- 
plied to the Patent Office for its extension sev- 
en years from the 12th of next February.— 
The petition is ordered to be heard onthe 28th 
of January next, at the Patent Office, and all 
objections to it must be set forth in writing, 
and sent to the Commissioner of Patents at 
least 20 days before the hearing. 

ee 
Patent Laws. 

Before we were aware of it, our last edition 
of the Patent Laws was quite exhausted.— 
Until we have a new edition printed, we shall 
be obliged to send the official (Patent Office) 
edition to those ordering, in lieu of our own. 
When our edition is ready we shall send copies 
to those who have remitted for it, even if a 
copy of the official edition has been sent. So 
al) who have paid for them will, eventually, 
get their shillings worth in the very article 
ordered. 


Acclimating Animals. 

The Zoological Society of Acclimation,, 
in France, has been the means of doing 
wonders in this line already, and has now 
commenced operations on a flock of Angora 
goats. Such a society would do a great 
deal of good in our own country. It would 
be far wiser for our agricultural societies to 
offer prizes for acclimating useful foreign ani 
mals than for successful feats of female eques- 
rianship. 


——__+- @- 

The inmates of the various prisons, hospi- 
tals, asylums, workhouses, and almshouses of 
the city of New York, number seven thousand 
souls. The annual expense of their mainte- 
nance is six hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars—a little short of one hundred dollars a 





year for each individual. 
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New Motors. ‘ 

During the past few months we have enjoyed 
the pleasure of witnessing the operations of 
three engines propelled by new agents never 
before successfully applied to driving machin- | 


ery. These are, the engine of B. Hughes, in 
which the bi-sulphuret of carbon is employed 

as a substitute for steam ; the “Cloud Engine” 
of Mt. Storms, in which a jet of cold air is | 
is mixed with the steam; and the third is the | 
engine of Dr. Drake, of Phila., the motive agent | 
of which is gas and air. The bi-sulphuret of | 
carbon engine performed in a superior manner | 
to steam in our presence; but we only wit- 

nessed two experiments, and have had no op- | 
portunity of testing it or seeing it tested under | 
different conditions; we were pleased, how- | 
ever, with its performance. The “Cloud En- | 
gine,” which was in operation at the Fair of | 


and instantly expands, giving motion to the 
| piston. Valves of the puppet kind, operated by 
_ toes and springs, are used alternately to cover 


placed through the side of the cylinder, one at 
each end. After the mixed gas is admitted 
it comes in contact with the hot iron, ignites, 


and uncover the igniting irons, as well as to 
open and cut off the gas supply. The mixed gas 
being composed of nitrogen, oxygen, and car- 
buretted hydrogen, these, when ignited, unite 
chemically in the cylinder—suddenly forming 
carbonic acid gas, a little steam, and nitrogen. 
The amount of expansion is stated by the 
inventor to be twelve or fifteen times the 
the original volume of the gases, so that the 
power obtained from a small volume of gas is 
very great. We had no means of knowing the 
amount of pressure on the piston, but Dr 
Drake informed us that the engine could work 
up to the power of 20-horses. It is a little | 
more bulky than a steam engine of the same 
power. 

This engine can be set in operation in a few 
seconds when there is a supply of gas, which 
can always be had by keeping it ready made 





only deemed worthy of a silver medal. 

A bed-quilt, which, we were informed, had 
taken eleven different premiums at as many pre- 
vious Fairs of the Institute, being exhibited one 
year by Maria, the next by Jane, then by Eliza- 
beth, and so on, received this year another silver 
medal ; while the specimens of flax cotton, 
made by a new process, and justly regarded as 
one of the most important improvements of the 


day—exhibited by the Knowles Patent Linen | P 


Fiber Company—received a diploma. 


A pair of unpatentable window sash hinges | ga 
_ received the award of a silver medal; while an 


ingenious dove-tailing machine, by Mr. Glea- 


son—a fresh invention, and one of the gems of | 


the whole exhibition, so far as novelty and 
utility was concerned—merely received a di- 
ploma. 

A wealthy confectioner on Broadway, N.Y., 
took a gold medal for a display of candies ; 
while the Patent Bread of Messrs. Crum & 
Paul, made by a new method, undoubtedly 
of great value, was not noticed at all. 

We might cover a page with contrasts simi- 
lar to the foregoing, but it is unnecessary. 


the American Institute, gave evidence, in| i, 4 reservoir. In this one respect it has an Great dissatisfaction exists among exhibitors 


our presence, on one occasion, of being more 
economical than simple steam. How this was 
obtained by injecting a jet of cold air with the 
steam into the cylinder, we could not divine, 
nor did the explanations of the inventor satisfy 
us, but its superior performances have been en- 
dorsed by Horatio Allen, Esq., of this city, an 
engineer of distinguished reputation. ©. W. 
Copeland, M. E., has also been making a series 
of experiments with the “Cloud Engine,” and 
his report of it will, no doubt, throw much 
light on the subject. Every improvement in 
prime motors is of vast importance, but the 
advantages of any new engine must be clearly 
established before it takes the place of steam, 
and we are of the opinion it will not be easy to 
do this; still, we hope it may soon be done, 
as we wish for and welcome every new and 
useful improvement in science and art. 

The other motor,called the “ Ignition Engine,” 
was lately erected by its inventorin the Crys- 
tal Palace, as noticed by us on previous occa- 
sions. After many failures, causing no small 
amount of mortification to himself, and disap- 
pointment to great numbers of curious specta- 
tors from far and near, the inventor at last, 
just as the Fair closed, discovered that the 
cause of his ill luck was owing to a deficient 
supply of gas. Having remedied the defect, we 
were invited, on the 20th inst.,to visit the Crystal 
Palace once more, and see it operate for a cer- 
tainty. We accepted the invitation, and did 
see it work freely and powerfully for a con- 
siderable period, at the rate of 60 revolutions 
per minute. 

The motive agent of this engine is car- 
buretted hydrogen,—the gas used in our 
streets and houses for illumination—and a 
mixture of atmospheric air. It is well known 
that when this gas is saturated with oxygen it 
becomes an explosive mixture, which, when 
ignited, suddenly explodes with great violence 
like gunpowder. Many attempts have been 
made to construct gunpowder and explosive 
gas engines, but Dr. Drake is the first inventor 
who has succeeded in harnessing this mighty 
agent, and making it submissive to his will 
in driving machinery ; for this he deserves 
great praise. He commenced his experiments 
in 1837, and by perseverance and ingenuity 
has brought his gas engine to its present oper- 
ative condition. 

In external appearance Dr. Drake’s machine 
bears aclose resemblance to a horizontal en- 
gine. It has a piston and cylinder, but in its 
other parts a number of new devices are in- 
volved that are not required for steam. Mo- 
tion is produced by exploding gas in the cyl- 
inder, first behind and then in front of the pis- 
ton, just the same in effect as steam is em- 
ployed. At every stroke of the piston nine 
times more atmospheric air than gas is admit- 
ted to the cylinder; this is done by a peculiar 
valve, which takes in the proper quantity of 
air from the atmosphere, while the exact quan- 
tity of gas is being admitted through a pipe 
from the supply reservoir. The heat generated 
by the explosion of the gas is very great; the 
piston is, therefore, made hollow, while the 
cylinder is surrounded with a jacket, through 


| 


advantage over steam. By the perfect com- | at the careless and ignorant manner in which 


bustion of fuel under a steam boiler, and under | 
retorts to generate the gas, the expense of the 


two—gas and steam—may not differ mi to 
be used as motive agents; but there are gr 
advantages on the side of steam. The process 


of obtaining steam is more simple than gen- 


erating gas,and consequently cheaper. The | 


construction of the steam engine is also more 
simple, and so are most of its appendages.— 
The action of the steam on the piston is alto- 
gether superior to that of an explosive mixture. 
Steamis rapid in its motion, silent, elastic, and 
equable in its pressure, making the piston move 
without jarring and noise. The explosive gas 
operates like small discharges of artillery ; it ex- 
pends much of its force suddenly on the cylinder 
heads, and shakes the whole machinery with 
great violence. This is a difficulty which can- 
not be overcome ; it belongs to its very nature, 
and its continued use in a large engine would 
soon shake it to pieces, For these reasons we 
conclude that this new motor will never super- 
sede the steam engine; but we entertain great 
respect for the sincerity, the ingenuity, the 
perseverance, urbanity and intelligence of its 
inventor. 
me me 

Award of Prizes by the American Institute. 

We present herewith the award of the prizes 
for novelties at the late Crystal Palace Fair, 
in as correct a manner as it was possible to 
obtain the same during the past week. This 
portion of the Institute’s business appears to 
have been managed in a helter-skelter, old fogy, 
sort of a way, which is as disgraceful to the 
concern itself as it is injurious to the exhibit- 
ors and discorteous to the public. The man- 
agers have been bragging through the papers 
about the large number of prizes awarded this 
year, and the amount of money they have 
spent for the same; but up to this time they 
decline to tell, with much exactitude, who 
were the recipients of their medals, or for what 
they were given. They propose, so we under- 
stand, to keep their list as private as possible 
for some time to come, for the alleged purpose 
of revision, but in reality to yawn over. The 
operation will probably occupy all the active 
energies of this take-it-easy establishment dur- 
ing the remaining portion of the present year. 
Some time in 1856 an official list of the awards 
will doubtless be given. 

The nomination of jurors, or examining 
committees, this year, appears to have been 
very unfortunate. We have seldom seen sucht 
displays of stupidity and ignorance as are 
manifested in some of the awards. Take, for | 
example, the Wood Planing machines; the) 
gold medal was given to an apparatus that, 
unless we are greatly misinformed, was inca- | 
pable of successfully working an ordinary | 
sized board. It was animperfect machine, and 
generally stuck fast whenever the attempt was | 
made to put it in operation. Wehaveno doubt | 
that it is a good invention, but it utterly 
failed in its performances at the Palace, and | 
was far from being entitled to a medal. It | 
barely deserveda diploma. On the other hand, | 
there was Barlow’s newly patented and truly 





which a stream of cold water circulates for re- 


novel planing machine in full practical operas 


many of the prizes were distributed. Although 
few of the disappointed competitors would, in 
any case, feel wholly satisfied, no matter how 
just the decisions, ‘still, as we have shown, 
there appears to be good reason for complaints 
at this time. If the Premium Committee, in 
their dozings over the list, can manage to cor- 
rect some of the grossest of these errors, they 
will not only do an act of simple justice, but 
gain for themselves, and the Institute which 
they represent, a considerable degree of credit. 

We subjoin our list, which, the reader must 
remember, is only intended to comprise the 
awards for the principal novelties in the exhi- 
bition. The premiums given for wigs, toupees, 
parasols, umbrellas, canes, bed-quilts, needle- 
work, hats, caps, and all the various articles of 
common use, we have purposely omitted. 

Gold Medais. 


Hi . Mass. ine. 
G. Whipple, Brainard Bridge, N. Y ., Knitting Machine. 
American Stone Dressing o. New York, Stone Dooce 


ac . 
udon & Oo., New York, Expansion Bolt and Screw 
Fastener. 
Machine Manufacturing Co,, Boston, Rotary Cutting 
we x Brooklyn, Anti-Chok 
, ym, Brooklyn, Anti-Choking Ship Pum 
W.H. Bramble, Cincinnati, O., Grain Scales. ” 
Geo. Vail, Morristown, N. J., Smut Machines. 
Danforth, Cook & Co., Paterson, N. J., Cop Spinning 


rame. 

Lowell Machine Co., Bobbin & Fly Frame. 
N. Aubin, Albany, N. Y., Portable Gas Apparatus. 
iat, W. D. Porter, U.S.N., Wood G 


C. Potter, New York, Printing Press. 
J. Dixon & Co., Jersey City’ N, J., Black Lead Cruci- 


es. 

Fairbanks & Co., New York, Scales. 

Fenn & Baker, New York, Math 

¢. Seataben. New | St ag 
athan pson, New Yor Seat. 

John Kennedy, N. Y., Marble Mantels. 

F.G. Johnson, Brooklyn, Windmill. 

American Plate Glass Co., New }\ ork, Plate Glass. 

National Plate Glass Co., Lenox, Mass., Plate Glass. 

Col. 8. Colt, Hartford, Ct., Pistols. 

World's Safe Co., New York. Bank Lock. 

W. G. Creamer, New York, R. KR. Brake. 

Hi. N. Smith, Rochester, N. Y., Car Seat. 

L. L. Smith, New York, Galvanic Battery. 

C.L. Goddard, New York, Burrin 

Leonard & Clark, Moodna, N. Y,, 


Silver Medals. 
Webster & Miller, N. Y., Metal Bending and Tubing 
machine. 
Liddell, Kepler & Co., Erie, Pa., Shearing and Punch- 
a a Condit, N Y., Blind Slat and Tenoning 
. G,. Condit, N. Y., Blin at and Teno machine. 
Daniels & pagmens, Woodstock, Vt., Straw Cutter. - 
A P.3. Wardwell, Lake Village, N. H., Tenoning 
chine. 
Brown Bro., N. Y., Turning and Boring machine. 
ane & Bodley, Cincinnati, U., Power Mortising ma- 


chine, 

Ball & BaMard, Worcester, Mass., Planing machine, 
Gray_& Wood's patent. 

C. B. Hutchinson & Co., Auburn, N. Y., Stave and Bar- 
rel machine. 
SS Circular Molding Co., Circular Irregular Molding 


mac 
Ball & Ballard, Worcester, Mass., Sash, Molding, and 
Slat machine. 
Burley & Putnam, Boston, Dovetailing machine. 
Southwick, Thomas & Co., Brooklyn, Match machine. 
> Carpenter, Flushing, N. Y., Seli-acting Turning ma- 
chine. 
: Opes & Tompkins, N. Y., machine for,Turning Irregu- 
ar Forms, 
we 9 Conover, N.Y., machine for Splitting Kindling 
ood. 
Smith & Cowles, Amherst, Mass., Upholstery Shaving 
machine, and a Felly machine. . 7 
J.B. Nichols & Co., Boston, = | 
Enos Woodruff, Elizabeth City, N. J., Self-acting Gate. 
oftkins Whiting & Co., Bristol, Ci. Patent Thirly-Day 
iOcK. 
, Ane. Thurber & Co., Worcester, Mass., Revolving 
tol. 
x. N. Thistle, Wrought-Iron Cannon, with new method 
W. B. Hartley, N. Y¥., new method of Twisting Gun Bar- 


rels. 
Holmes, Valentine & Butler, N. Y., Rotary Door Lock, 
. H. Butterworth & Co., Dover, N. J., Combination 
and Permutation ~~ tec = 
+.M. Ramsey, N. A 
W.. Ford, N.Y, Sliding and Polding Window Sashes. 
.D. k, N. Y., Door Fastener. 
A. A. Starr, N. Y., Window and Sash Blind Adjuster. 
L. ye Cavendish, Vt., Car Brake. 


ae 


ical Instr 





urning Lathe. 





machine. 





ig: 
Carpenter -, Railroad Jack. 

Peter Dorsch, Schenetady, N. Y., Car Wheel. 
Maly, 8 Harbor, N. Y., improved Weighing 


gon ju — . 
rs.C. Vann E vid, N. Y., Cocoons of Raw Silk. 
; Co..NY., Ik 


Glass Silvering Co.,N. ¥., Samples of Silvered Giass. 
mart, P hilade}; P 


3.8 UmAPS. 
G. Arthur Gardner, N. Y., Hand Rock Drill. 
Hotchkiss & Sage, Windsor, Broome Co., N. ¥., Frame 
Block for Mill Spindle. 

W. P. Coleman, New Orleans, Grain Mill. 
Svoy Fustable Grain Mill Co., Troy, N. ¥,, Cob and 
Com = N. Y., Anti-P v 

. Cochrane, N. Y., Anti-Freezi ° 

Vergennes Scale Co., Vermont, ? aay Seales. 
Troy Patent a Co. pee machine. 
Dar . 0., N. ¥.. Useiliating Engine. 
Pease & Murphy, N.Y, Model of Cnited States Ship 


ae ra's agli eae 
rk’s Steam ire Regul 
and Fire tor. gulator Co,, N. ¥., Steam 


J. Whitehead, Manchester, Counter Twist 8 r 
W.C.& J.P. Burnham, N.Y. Double eile Pum : 
‘Choking 





W. F. Dodge, Newburgh, N. ¥.. An 

ump. 

“American Steam Gauge Co., Boston, Steam Pressure 
auge. 

Novelty Iron Works, N. ¥., Clocks, Steam and Water 


uges. 
American Portable Gas Cooking and Heating Co., Gas 
Cooking Stoves. 
8. Doren, N. Y., Dry Gas Meter. 
J. L. Douglass, N. Y., Kidder’s Gas Regulator. 
R. Dudgeon, N. Y., Hydraulic Jacks. 
H. M. & G.H. Babcock, Westerly, R. 1., Polychromatic 
Printing Press. 
Wendell Wright, N. Y., Friction Olutch Pulleys. 
H. W. & D. Davis, Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, 
Parallel Vise. 
G. Vail, & Co., Morristown, N. J., Portable’ Steam En. 
es. 
L. Brooks, Great Falls, N. Hi., Bar Level. 
Parr, Briggs, & Co., N. Y., lmproved Candle Molds. 
G. W. Lebow, Jersey City, Miter machine. 
G. C. Wilkinson, N. Y., Bellows 
E. Brown, Lowell, Mass., Alarm Money Drawer, 
C. Parker, Meriden, Conn., Jeweler’s Vise. 
J. Brombacker, N. Y., Cutting Machines. 
8S. A. Holmes, N. Y., Double-Acting Camera. 
R. L. & C. H. Lundy, N.Y. Petritied Stone Drain Pipe . 
W. Smith, N. Y., Petrified Drain Pipe. 
Dr. D.C. Ambler, Fleece of the Cashmere Shawl Geat. 
F. Riddle, N. Y., Calendar Clock. 
J. 8. Curtis, Hartford, Ct, Calendar Clock. 
John Sherry, Sag Harbor, N. Y., Turret Clock. 
A. D, Perry, Newark, N.J., Breech-loading Rifle.. 
Farr Briggs & Co., N. Y., Candie Molds. 


Fire Engines, 

First Cvass.—No. 8, Brooklyn, First Cup; No. 
Brooklyn, Second Cup. - nas 

Sreconp Ciass—No. 8, New York, First Cup; . 29, 
New York, Besend Cun: No. li, New York, Diploma. 

Tumrp CLass—No, B, New York, First Cup ; No. 45, 
New York, Second Cr. No. 2, Newark, N.J., best truck 
with long ladder, and best running gear. First Cup, No. 
13, New York, second best truck, Second (wu 
one Vasrte— me. 22, 4 "te oe Cup ; Hose 
Jarriage enix, Easton, Pa., Thir up; No. 8, 
No. 38, New York, Silver Medals. , _ 


+ <e ~ e 
Recipe for Making Geld. 
Various have been the attempts of philoso- 





some easy process of obtaining that precious 
metal, which, to the generality of menkind, is 
the great talisman of happiness and bliss. Fu- 
tile and impracticable as all such efforts have 
hitherto proved, the subject stil] maintains its 
interest, and people are quite as ready at the 
present time to hear about and engage in gold- 
en speculations as they ever were in the days 


_|of old. This fact prompts us in bringing 


afresh to the consideration of our readers a 
method to which we have, on several previous 
occasions, called their attention. 

The process we are about to notice is not, 
we are happy to say, apparently one of a vis- 
ionary character. It appears to be simple and 
practicable; we presume if faithfully followed, 
agreeable to directions, it will result as set 
forth. True, the amount of bullion capable of 
being made by any one individual, under the 
plan proposed, is not very large. it will not 
suddenly make him rich ; but it will infallibly 
fill his pockets with plenty of loose change, 
and amply repay him for all the time and labor 
spent in its obtaining. Our recipe is as fol- 
lows :— 

Take in one hand a clean subscription pa- 
per, and in the other a fair copy of the Sormy- 
Tivic AMERICAN; thus equipped visit every 
shop, store, and dwelling in the town or village 
where you happen to reside; explain, in elo- 
quent terms, to every individual who will lis- 
ten, the nature, merits, and advantages of our 


peal to his or her good sense, and obtain a 
year’s subscription if you possibly can; con- 
tinue this course with persevetence, until a 
long list of subscribers has been secured; then 


and on the first of January next, provided your 
list is the largest, you will receive from us in 
gold the sum of one hundred dollars. 

If anoth :r competitor, however, has carried 
off the largest sum, by sending a larger list, 
you will stand a chance for the second prize, 
which is seventy-five dollars, and so on down. 
Fourteen splendid recipes of this kind, for 
making gold, are offered by us; for further 
particulars see Prospectus on our last page, 
and then read, reflect, act. The opportunity is 
certainly a rare one. 

> + i 4 

Improved Marking Ink. 

Mix 1i parts (by weight) nitrate of silver, 
22 of liquid ammonia, 22 crystalline carbonate 
of soda, 50 of gum arabic, 2 of sap green, and 
13 of distilled water. The linen printed mast 
be exposed to the sun or pressed with a hot 
iron until the letters no longer increase in 











Cumee© . Cocoons and w Silk. 
Albin Warth, N. Y., Self-acting Turning Lathe 


blackness.— [London Artisan. 

















phers and alchemists, in all ages, to discover | 


valuable journal ; wind up with a strong ap- | 


forward the names and money to this office; . 
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The Cotton Gin. 

Many incorrect opinions are entertained res- 
pecting the nature and action of the saw gin 
which it may not be improper to notice. Some 
of these opinions have been the cause of at- 
tempts to remove evils which have never ex- 
isted. Two of these opinions have been pre- 
sented te the public through the medium of the 
Screntiric American. The first is that the 
“ staple or fiber of the cotton may comein con- 
tact with two saws at the same time, and be 
thereby injured.” The second is “ that by long 
direct action of the saw upon one part, as in 
the common saw gin, the staple will be cut.” 
These two opinions have come out in connec- 
tion with two late improvemenis. One in gin 
saws and one in a cotton gin. 

There is no intention, in this article, to de- 
preciate the value of any improvement in this 
direction, but simply to defend the saw gin 
from some of the wrong charges made against 
it. 

That two saws cannot take hold of the fiber 
of the short staple cotton at the same time, so 
as to injure it, may be ascertained by taking a 
single lobe of cotton and placing it on a saw, 
and turning it slowly by hand. 

As respects the second of these opinions, 
those who are familiar with the cotton gin 
know that there is a constant counter circular 
motion called the “role,” caused by the action of 
the saws in taking the fiber from the seed; so 
much of the fiber as is taken into the teeth at 
one time, passes through the spaces in the ribs, 
is immediately blown into the room, and never 
returns. In this circular motion, new fiber is 
constantly presented to the action of the saws, 
until the seed are cleaned, and fall out at the 
lower end of the ribs. 

In defence of the saw gin, it may be said 
that it never cuts the staple unless it is imper- 
fectly made or badly reguiated by those who 
attend it. The fiber is so easily separated that 
if a seed is held in one hand and the staple in 
the other, it may be pressed off with a penknife 
without injury. There is on every seed of cot- 
ton one portion of fiber shorter than another. 
The ignerance of some in reference to this pe- 
ceuliarity im the growth of cotton has furnished 
the idea of the saw gins cutting the staple. 

Joun Dv Bois. 
Greensboro’, Ala., Nov. 1855. 
te 
How America was Formed, and the Cause of 
' the Flood. 

Clark Mills, of Washington, states that the 
fountains of the great deep being broken up, 
the waters must have retired in great agitation 
tothe east and west from the sides of the rising 
continent. The various opposing currents 


cansed immense deposits to be made. and the | 


rush of water, with the flaming ocean beneath, 
generated an immense evaporation. The 
winds, which, before this, moved from east to 
west around the globe, were suddenly obstruc- 
ted by the towering burning mountains. They 
rolied back as if astonished at the new phe- 
nomena, laden with the vapors of a boiling 
ocean. The clouds, in their sublime evolutions, 
moving in the direction of the waters to the 
east and west from America, met in awful ar 
ray over the Old World. There they dis- 
charged their burdens, the vapors descending 
for forty days, and after the earth revolved 150 
times in her cumbrous mantle, the waters re- 


tired to the caverns from whence our continent | 


arose. 
———_—> <> a 
Pennsylvania Coal. 


It is more than twenty-five years since Penn- 
sylvania coal began tu be a recognised article 
of production and commerce. This year the 
product will amount to no less than six millions 
of tuns. This, as delivered at the mines, is 
worth at least twelve millions of dollars—so 
that this great sum may be regarded as the 
auount of solid wealth dag annually at the 
present time, from the bowels of the earth.— 
[Pottsville Register. 

a + 2 
A Chance for Inventors. 

The Belgian Government, rather than inter- 
dict the use of corn and potato starch in man- 
ufactures, which would be to stop labor for the 





some weeks the well has thrown up large 
| quantities of sand and finely cormminuted shells, 
| of a marine character, common in the cretate 
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Sectional Plan of the Artesian Well at Charleston. | 
The accompanying outline sketch represents 
the Charleston Artesian well. The entire 
depth penetrated is about 1,250 feet. The 
water is now running at the rate of 40 gallons 
per minute, at a hight of 6 feet from the sur- 
6 Sand, 
Post Puiocenr ) 6 Cley, 
— 
| Olive Marl. 
230 
Light Colored Marl. 
Miocene -- - 
450 
Dark Colored Marl. 
800 
Ash Colored Marl. 
925 
Sandy Clay. 
CRETACEOUS - - 
1145 
Sand. 
L 
| water. It is understood that the city will 


| make an appropriation for the purpose of com- 

| mencing another of a much larger caliber. 
About 60 rocks have been drilled, the first 

commencing at the depth of 230 feet. For 


| tous formation. The quality of the water is 
good, although, on account of the presence of 
| the carbonate of soda and a little salt, it is not 
particularly palatable. J. H. Stearns 

Charleston, S. C. 

[Messrs. Welton & Stearns, the engineers 
of this well, give personal attention to con- 
tracts for sinking Artesian wells, or boring for 
minerals. 

The people of Charleston, 8S. C., deserve a 
| great deal of credit for the patience and perse- 
_Verence they have shown in boring this Arte- 
|sian well, There are now a great number of 











purpose of econmising food, has offered a prize | artesian wells in our country, especially in 
of 10,000 francs for the discovery of a non- | Alabama, Missouri, and some of the Western 
alimentary substance to replace the use Of | States; but California distances all our Atlen- 
starch ia those industrial occupations in which | tic States put together, for deep bored wells, 


tace of the earth. If the water is conducted 
higher than this, it diminishes in quantity until 
it reaches the hight of 23 feet, when it ceases 
running altogether. The tube is only 3 inches 
in diameter, and it is interred that a larger one 
would yield a proportionably larger amount of 
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surface. In San Francisco alone, there are 175 
bored wells, averaging 110 feet in depth, in all 
of which the water remains at some distance 
below the surface. Perhaps by deeper boring 
a stratum of water of greater pressure might 
be obtained. The wells of San Francisco, 
however, give out a great deal of water— 
30,000 gallons being pumped from one in a day 
without exhausting it. In San Jose, Cal., there 
are about sixty Artesian wells, which are used 
principally for irrigating the soil of gardens 
and farms. The water of these wells rises 
above the surface of the earth. The least 
‘plentiful well supplies twenty to thirty gallons 
per minute, and the largest (as we are informed) 
ejects 100,000 gallons per hour, and throws a 
solid body of water eight inches in diameter 
to a hight of eight feet above the mouth of the 
pipe. The water rushes up with such force 
that stones as large as two fists are often 
thrown out. The Artesian wells of San Jose 
are 60 to 250 feet deep, the whole distance 
through gravel, clay, sand, and cement without 
rock 


In Alameda County, Cal., there are four or 





it is now employed. put these do not throw their water above the. 


five Artesian wells, averaging about 150 feet 





in depth. The water in none of them rises to 
the surface of the earth. 

In Sacramento an Artesian well was sunk to 
the depth of 80 feet, where hard boulders, (ap- 
parently in an old bed of some ancient river,) 
from six to ten inches in diameter, were en- 
countered. These boulders were loose, and 
could not be drilled through nor taken out 
without very great expense, and the well was 
abandoned. 

In Stockton an Artesian well was sunk to 
the depth of 400 feet without finding water, 
and then the City, which was managing the 
enterprise, allowed it to drop. 

In Marysville an Artesian well has been 
commenced and carried to the depth of 300 
feet without obtaining water. They are, we 
believe, still working away. 

In Los Angeles an Artesian well has reached 
the depth of 537 feet, without getting water. 
This is probably the deepest well in the State. 

In Napa an Artesian well has been bored 
225 feet without finding water, and there 
stopped. 

For the above information we are indebted 
to the California Chronicle, which also gives 
the following strata, encountered in boring a 
well on the corner of Powell street and Broad- 
way, San Francisco: 

115 feet hard sand; 3 1-2 feet fine gravel 
with considerable water; 12 feet tough blue 
clay; 11-2 feet fine gravel; 10 feet yellow 
clay; 120 feet very hard grayish sandstone 
rock. Total, 260 feet. 

These strata, encountered in the search of 
water, afford us a curious insight into the for- 
mation of the earth’s crust in Charleston and 
San Francisco. An account of the geology of 
California was given on page 11, this Vol., Sci- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN, being an abstract of W. B. 
Blake’s paper, read before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 


Marshall Hall on Consumption. 

Marshall Hall, an eminent English physician, 
says: “If I were seriously ill of consumption I 
would live out of doors day and night, except 
it was raining or mid-winter, then I would 
sleep in an unplastered log house.” He says 
that consumptives want air, not physic—pure 
air, not medicated air—plenty of meat and 
bread. “Physic has no nutriment; gaspings 
for air cannot cure you; monkey capers in a 
gymnasium cannot cure you; and stimulants 


cannot cure you.” 
et + ee + 
A Stinging Ant. 


In Australia there is a species of ant about 
an inch long, called the “bull-dog,’ which 
stings with its tail as fiercely asa wasp. They 
are very tenacious of life, and the only way to 
kill them is to crush them to pieces. Speak- 
ing of them, Wm. Howitt says “as to killing 
them by cutting them to pieces, that is hope- 
less ; cut them in two, and the head will im- 
mediately seize the body, and gripe it fiercely 
with its nippers, and the tail will sting away 
at the head. They never trouble themselves 
to die.” 


Sugar from Honey Dew. 

In Utah a great quantity of sugar is made 
from the honey dew which collects on the 
leaves of cotton wood. The leaves are soaked 
in water, after which precisely the same course 
is pursued as in the manufacture of maple 
sugar. 

n> > a 
Bituminous Coal in Texas. 

The Victoria (Texas) Advocate states that a 
large body of bituminous coal has been dis 
covered in the upper part of Lavaca county, 
and adds, “ We have seen at Hallettsville spec- 
imens equal to any of the kind from the mines 
of Pennsylvania or Indiana, and the quantity 
is said to be inexhaustible.” 

et + a + 
Great Canal Project. 

A project has been started in Louisiana to 
connect the Mississippi river with Lake Borgne 
by a canal, cut from a point eleven miles be- 
low New Orleans to an intersection with 
Bayou Philipon. It is believed that by the 
construction of this work, up-eountry produce 
could be landed at Mobile, and other places of 
consumption along the Gulf seaboard, at one- 
half the cost of freight and charges, and vice- 
versa, by the avoidance of the reshipments 
and expense of consignment at New Orleans. 
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ventions, suggested by you, published in the Scr. A™-., | perfect one, immediately. We are sorry youdid axymale | 
upon which patents have been secured by others.” You | it precisely like the original one ; still, as it deviates only | 
now perceive the advantage of bringing out your inven- | jp so small a point we guess theOffice will not demur at it. 


tions as soon as possible after they are made, and the im- 
propriety of communicating them to others without 


Mal 8. S. M., of S. C.—The first screw propeller ever made 





serving evidence of the time you made them. cebuten 
are often careless in these respects, and suffer by their ex- 
treme tardiness in making their applications for patents. 
Your fire alarm appears to be a complicated apparatus 
for the purpose, and we do not think you have any en- 
couragement to prosecute it any further. Fuse has not, 
to our knowledge, been employed for sounding an alarm, 
but wires have been used in connection with bells for the 

urpose. The wire expanding under the effects of heat’ 
starts off the alarm, and thus effects the purpose without 
the necessity of using any other agent. 

L.M. Y., of I1L—Itis not new to drive asaw directly 
fcom the piston of the engine, thus dispensing with the 
crank. Thisdevice was illustrated in Vol. 3, Sci. Am., 
and it has since been presented to us several times. We 
fail to discover any novelty in your arrangement for saw- 


ing. 

E. G. F., of Mass.—We can furnish you Vol. 9, bound, 
for $2,75. We published, in that volume, two illustrated 
articles on calico printing, which you will no doubt find 
very interesting. The articles on Dyeing are published in 
Vol. 10—a bound volume of which you can also procure 
for the same price. 

C. A. C., of Mass.—We are not acquainted with any pre- 
paration that is capable of removing superfluous hair 
without injury to the cuticle. We would not advise you 
to try any experiments or nostrums advertised to do this. 

L. M. L., of Ohio—A pawl and ratchet wheel employed 
as you propose. does not, in our opinion, embrace any pat- 
entable feature. We do not see how its application to this 
pac.icular purpose could be secured by patent, as it has no 
intrinsic novelty. We do not think the prize offered by 
Mr. Beach for a paper feeder has been withdrawn. The 
idea of feeding paper into the press in an endless sheet, is 
old and well known. 

G. W.M., of Ga.—If one hundred pounds, placed on 
one of your springs, will close it, by taking ten springs of 
the same size and strength, and bending them together, 
they will be ten times the thickness or depth, and accord- 
ing to experiments, they will resist forty times the crush- 
ing strain of the single spring. That is, they will be bent 
only one-fortieth the distance of one spring on which one 
hundred pounds are placed. 

E. 8.R., of N. Y.—You should consult with some law- 
yer in your place on the point of inquiry involved in your 
letter. 


isted of perfect screws having two or three turns of a 

athread. Some with single threads, others double. The 
formation of the screw of a number of segments is a later 
improvement. The screw was used asa propeller long 
before the commencement of the era of steam navigation. 

J.8.S., of Mass—Throughout the entire category of 
invention, it isnot perhaps too much to say, that on no 
class has so much real genius been wasted as upon rotary 
steamengines. It has been agreatdesideratum with in- 
ventors to realize a t rotary hi ble of 
economising all the power in this concentrated form. The 
intended advantages of the rotary engine are to allow the 
steam to act directly upon the wheel to be turned, with- 
out the intervention of piston rods, cranks, etc., but in- 
ventors are strongly warned, by past experience, against | 
the error inherent in engines of this character, and we 
believe we can say, without fear of contradiction, that 
not one rotary has yet fully lized the tation of 
its projector. Examine Vol. 4, Sc1. Am., and = ~ 
many worthless plans have been proposed, and yo 
thus be able to steer clear of the rock on which so many 
have foundered. If you send your sketch to us we will 
examine it, and give our opinion of its novelty. As to the 
question of utility this is always a matter of experimental 
test. 

M. F. W.. of Tenn.—Stirrups for the purpose of re- 
liewing the foot in case of sudden overthrow of the rider, 
have been frequently suggested, and patents have been 
secured for them. Your modification, we think, is new 
and patentable, as we have never seen the same thing 
before. 


Money received at the Scientiric American Office on 
account of Patent Office business for the week “A. |e 











Saturday, Nov. 24, 1855 :— 
A. M. G., of N. ¥., $25; N. & W.,of N. ¥., $30; J. 
of Ohio, $55; A.J. P., of Mass., $20; R. E., of —~ $30; 
C. & D., of Ct., $25; T.D., Jr., of Pa., $30; J.D. A. of 
Ohio, $25; R. W. J., of Ind., $55; R. D., of N. Y., $20; 
| H. S., of Ct., $25; L. A.C., of Mass., $55; C. & S., of Pa., 
| $25; T.H., of London, $550; W. H. B., of Pa., $80 fW.C. 
|B. of N. Y., $25; F.8.C., of Mass., $30; W. W. H.jof 
| Va., $25; D. L., of N. Y., $27; J. 8., of Ind., $10; A. 
| of N. Y., $30; J. R. H., of N. J., $30. 
| Specifications and drawings belonging to parties with 
| the following initials have been forwarded to the Patent 
Office during the week ending Saturday, Nov #24 :— 
D.L., of N. ¥.; W.C. B., of N.¥.; W. W.H., of Va.; 





J.D. B., of Ala:—Printers’ rollers, after they become | 
impaired, cannot be renovated by amy process known to | | W. H.B., of Pa., 2 cases; T. H., of London; A. J. P., of 
us. The practice in this city, among printers, is to throw | Mass.; J. D. A., of O.; R.P. W.,of N. ¥.; C. & D., of 














them aside as useless under such circumstances. 

J. E.8., of Mass.—Your device for indicating the sta- 
tions to be stopped at along the course of a railroad, as the 
train approaches them, without the necessity of a verbal 
notice being given, appears to be new, although others 
are in use, but those who are unused to traveling would 
be very apt to misunderstand its object unless some one 
was especially appointed to explain what it meant. 

8. W., of N. H.—You will understand that you cannot 
patent a principle ina hine or device. The claim 
must necessarily be based upon its construction and mode 
of adaptation to a specific purpose. 

P.S., of N. ¥.—A great deal of genius has been ex- 
penfled on windmills, and especially has this been the 
case or the pasttwo years. Your arrangement seems to 
possess some novelty upon which we think a patent could 
be secured. 

E. D.C., of N. Y.—Assignments of patents should al- 
ways be recorded in the Patent Office within three months 
after their date. This isthe law. : 

C.E. A., of Me.—The process of galvanizing iron, etc., 
to prevent its oxydation,to which you refer, was patented 
in 1837, by M. Sorel, of France. He made application in 





1851 to the Commissioner of Patents for its extension for | 


the term of seven years. This application was refused, 
and the invention ies now public property. You will find 
the pl tion published in Vol. 7. Sci. Am. 
This process is very generally practiced in this country 
we believe. 

Don Juan Santiago Baggally, of Mexico—Your long let- 
ters we have received, and read attentively, and hold | 
them subject to your friend’s—Mr. Bentley’s—order. It 
would cost you $500 for government fees,and about $3 | 
probably for agency fees, to make an application for a 
patent in this country, unless you have taken oath of al- 
legiance to Mexico, in which event you would have to 
pay but three hundred dollars for government fees. Your 
order for lamps, etc., we cannot attend to filling, but will 
hold your letters subject to Mr. Bentley's order, and from 
them he will know as well what to select for you as we 
do. A circular of information in regard to the rules to be 
observed in getting your model and specimens ready for 
the Patent Office, we will hand to Mr B. for you. It is no 

y for a foreig to assign his interest in an inven 
tion to a citizen before it ic patented, for all applicants for 











patents not only have to swear thatthey are the inventors, | 
but also make affidavit that they are citizens of some __ 


country, and specify what country, so that the Commis- 
sioner may determine whether the amount of government 
fees he has deposited is correct or not. 

W.H. W.,of N. J—Cummunications sent to us without 
the name of the writer are neither read nor preserved. 
no matter what the nature of the inquiry is, we will not | 
attend to unsigned le‘ters. 

N. Y. G., of N. Y.—In Vol. vb, page 35, Scr. Am., you 
will find a very int ting e of the first ocean 
steamer—the “Savannah.” She made the passage in 
1519, and on her return she was converted into a sailing | 
vessel. We have a right to claim the honor of first 
crossing the ocean with steam, an honor that we can cer- 
tainly boast of with pride and pleasure. 

G. A., of Mass.—You err most egregiously in conclud- | 
ing from our remarks on gas engines at the Fair of the 
American Institute, that “we appear to think gas can- 
not be made to propel machinery.” No inference of the 





kind can be drawn from our remarks. On the contrary, | other in use 


we know that gas, air, and electricity can be made to per- 
form this office, but we think the work can be more ad- 
v and ply performed by steam This 
is the great essential, and we believe that steam is by far 
the most economical agent yet devised. Carbonic acid 
gas is much inferior to steam in this respect, and must | 
stand back for the present. 

N.P.,A., of N. ¥.—We have none of the instruments | 
on sale that you want. | 





Conn. ; 8S. W., of N. Y.; E. B., of N. Y.; H. 8., of Conn. ; 
C.&8., Pa. 


Important [tems. 

Gorne Rapipiy—The back numbers of the present vo}- 
ume are fast being exhausted, and those who desire the 
numbers of Vol. 11 complete, must not wait much longer 
before remitting their subscriptions, else they will be 
disappointed. 

Mope.ts—We shall esteem ita great favor if inven! 
will always attach their names to such models as 
send us. It will save us much trouble, and prevent the 
liability of their being mislaid. 

Subscribers or exchanges who are entitled, to the 
and fail toreceive it reguiarly are desired to inform 
that any omission may be corrected. Missing numbers 
are furnished gratuitously where the fault rests with the 


} having been esta! 


HE UNDERSIGNED having had T 

Fn wy experience in soliciting PATENTS fn thi thie 
beg to give notice that they con- 
mis tale rtheir services to all who may desire to se- 


| eure Patents at home or abroad. | 

aay three t Letters by. t exe bess issued, | 
wv rs were posed ot ce, and on an 
won a Treen, or dl rd of whine Patents issued each 

week, are on cases which are prepared at our Agency. E- 


mp coumeetes, 


An able corps of E rs, Examiners, Dra 


and Specification ters are in constant em nt, 
which renders us able to prepare a ations on the 
shortest patice. while the epemence of a long prnction, 
and facilities which few are able to 





others possess, we 
ve the most correct counsels to inventors in nm | to 
the’ paten bility of inventions placed before us for ex- 


» Sy consultations oP chars: the patentability of in- | 
ventions -—, held free of with inventors, at our 
office, from 9 A. M., until PM. Parties residing at a 
distance are tatormed that ft i generally unnecessary for 
them to incur the expense of att ehendiag t 
the steps necessary to secure a patent a 
letter. A rough sketch and deseri ony of the improve- 
ment should be first forwarded, which we will examine 
and give an opinion as to potently. without charge. | 
Models and fees can be sent with safety from any part of | 
the country express. In this respect New York is 
more accessible than any other Fah in our country. 

Circulars of information will be sent free of postage 
aw Fo Pip whem the Be Ta steps 4S 
m™m L ic on 

In fdition | to the advantages which the long experience 
and great success of our firm in obtaining patents present 
to inventors, they are informed that all inventions pat- 
ented through our establishment, are noticed, at the prop- 
er time, in the | eng] American. This paper is 
read by not less than 100,000 persons every week, and en- 





TO ESPONDENTS. | E. & R., of Pa.—Your model has arrived, and will be INVENT- AVIS’ ADJ BLE SELF- 
Z.M. J..of oy “you have lately seen two in- | sent to the Patent Office, to take the place of your im- IMPORTANT TO D Parallel acl is a ex ee 


method of operating bench vises, the jaws are ye 
soeuan® in a parallel position, at whatever distance t 
may be apart, and the screw is dis; with, ~ky ft 
place supplied with a strong sliding beam, in which is a 
ratch, and this, in connection wiih a pawi or ketch, se- 
cures the movable jaw in whatever position it is placed. 


= — equally short space of time. and in tof time in 
oning there is a saving of more than fe LS com. 
pared w th the action of a screw vise, and . pore accu- 
rade, simple, and durable, and needs on} be tried to 
be appreciated. The first premium was ended to the 
at the Exhibition of the American institute 9 the 
Gryetal Palace, N. Y., 1855. The vises, hoi gt and 
iron, are manufactured solely b: on) Y Veliow 8 
ufacturing Co., at Yellow Spring, Ohio, Bod under th the 
personal supervision of the LA d will be sup- 
lied at wholesale to any part of the United States.— 
ders, or other communications, must be addugssed te 
R. W. D. DAVIS, Patentees, or to bate iH. ScHO. 
— General Agent, Yellow Springs, G eer, Co., 
| lg 


NCRUSTATION OF BOTLERS—Weissenborn's 
Patent Incrustation Preventor effectually obviates in- 
crustation, by se the incrusting matter from the 
water before it enters the boiler, while at the same time 
| it is of great value as a heater and ¢ inser. The appar- 
o- occupies but ae space, is simple in coperesten 
alike to stationary 
copeiiee a nd causine engines. Testimony can + hae. 
nished of “ite successful operation for covered months, 
during which it hes heen been inv use mene, and for fwo years 
| in Europe, with w 1 proportion 
of lime. . o. and full pa tions will be furnished 
to poets Lane See For right to use this invention 
sppl ytoK . Delmonico’s Hotel, No. 25 
roadway, New York. 10 56* 











joys a very wide spread and substantial i 
Most of the patents obtained by Americans in foreign 
countries are secured through us; while it is well known 
mae a Tt on of all the patents applied for 
rough our agenc 
pape 
American and Fore Patent Attornies, 128 Fulton 


street, New York; 32 Essex Strand, London; 29 Boule- 
vard St. Martin, Paris; No. 3 Rue Theresienne, Brussels. 





Pak re MONUMENTAL DAGUERRBEOTYP' 
They are made of Parian marble, of a te 
texture, corresponding well with marble generally used 
for a oy and head-stones. We manufacture a vari- 
ety of patterns and sizes to correspond with the different 
sized monuments. They are faste on the stone by 
means of two silver-plated screws. They are cheap, and 
are warranted to secure the picture from air, water, &c. 
All orders for goods will be promptly attended to. This 
arrangement is well worthy the attention of all marble 
dealers and Gogueqvecty yee throughout the U ty States. 
Town, county, an hts forsale. Addre: 
MAUS SOLEUM AGU ERREOTYPE, co., 
Meriden, Conn. 





| mous R SA WS—We respectfully call the atten- 
tion of manufacturers of lumber to the great improve 
ments recently introduced in the manufacture of our 
Circular Saws. Being sole proprietors of Southwell’s 
patent for grinding saws, we are enabled to grind circular 
> from s six ingeee to six feet with the greatest accuracy 
of grinding asaw with- 
out leaving it cates in thickness has always been ac- 
pavutedeed by practical saw makers. This causes the saw 
fooxpen as soon as it wy slightly heated in work- 
When this takes place the saw loses its stiffness, and 
not cutin a direct line. We will warrant our saws 
to be free from these defects ; wy A made perfectly 
even in thickness, or gradually increase in thickness 
from the edge to the center, as may be desired. As there 
are no thick or thin places. the friction on the surface | 
the saw is uniform, consequently it will remain stiff and 
true, and will neue less set and less power. ill saw 
smooth, save lu: and will not be liable to become un- 
true. This is the oldest etablishment now a existence 
for the manufacture of Ca saws in the United States, 


established ear = rders re- 
ceived atour Warehouse, No. yt 
123m WELCH & fe GRIFFITHS. 


4 er UNDERSIGNED PRACTICAL Engineer 
jo 





Millwright will give strict personal attent - to 
bs entrusted to him, which may consist in part as 


follows er pup wag A Oo Sy! Boilers, Steam, or or 7 « 


er Pumps, an my = —! Pulleys; 
Planers, =. oP" other rinachinery f r working Wood 
or iron. Erection or repairin: rist, Feed, Plaster, 


Saw, or other Mills; Water Wheels, Elevators, Convey- 





| publishers. 

Parent Cuiamms—Persons desiring the claim of any ins | 
vention which has been patented within fourteen years | 
can obtain a copy by addressing a letter to this office 
stating the name of the patentee, and enclosing $1 as 

| fees for copying. 


| ‘Terms of Advertising. 


4 lines, for each insertion, - + $1 
~ “ ” “ ~ $2 
je ied * o,s we ee 
16 “ - “4 . 





Ad verti t: © 
neither can engravings be inserted i in the advertising col 
umns at any price, 

(7 All advertisements must be paid for before insert? , 
| ing. 











OTICE TO_ PLOW MANUFACTURERS | 
JOSHUA GIBBS, of Canton, O., has invented a ma- 
chine for Grinding and Polishing plows. By addressing | 
the patentee, a cut and directions for making and using 
will) be forwarded ; also the term of three months will be | 
ranted to test its utility and advantages. Cost for erect 
fas th the machine will not exceed $1. 128* 





AQUARD MACHINES— With Harness complete | 
and ready to receive the warps, built on the most im- 
proved plan, for the menenceres of Figured Goods of 
every description. Also Ribbon Looms and Card Punch- | 
ing Machines made to reo 
W. P. UHLINGER & CO., 
1244 Germantown Road and Oxford st., Phila. 











which prevented the proper Fu running of Se Ignition | 
has made an ar- 


| Exaigoer AS ENGINE—The mechanical defects 


ngine being removed, D 
rangement with the Crystal Peince Malaeeens to ex- 

hibit and run it for a few days,between the hours of twelve | 
and three o'clock, in order to meet the wishes of many } 
whe desire to see the New Motor. i* 


(ROSBY'S PATENT FOR Resawing Boards.—T his i 

/ important patent granted on the 3rd of Nov., IS41, for 
resawing boards by an up and down saw, was extended for 
aterm ot aren years from its original date by the Com- 
missioner of Patents. For information about this patent | 
address PEARSON CROSBY, Fredonia,N.Y. 122* 


eS, IRON POUNDERS | Qx@ STE AMBOAT | 
Fan Blower, patented | 
= 8 Ore MES ESens. G G. ne HARRIS, & Co., ope | i 

urg, Mass., proprietors and manufacturers of the abo 
pt invented bi , are mi d to caneul | 
orders for them to any art of the. United States. They | 
claim for their blower it is = greatest improvement of | 
the age. First, econom cpace: second, the large 
amount of work done wit rl riving power over any 
and third, the incredible saving in =. j 
7 ney have ve established an aq’ ~ this note atthe 

Iron Works, Messrs. Pease & ay, foot of Cherry st., 
E. R., where they nave one Peis r blowers in operation, | | 
and can be seen srs. Harris & Co., would es- | 
teem it as a favor to hus wishing blowers, or believe in | 
advancing their interest, to call at their Agency 7 ex- | 
amine the ower & and their haa of prices. 22* 











4 RRS. 75 per cent of your oil by using | 
yi. 1. SAVERS Peed s Beda tent Oil si For 
nd right to use 
_ particular tnd ht apply to S.C. HILLS, 13 Platt st 
New York. Rw 





$4 
ng 16 — connabted scosil Pearvis TLR & 


| on application 


shops, fectories, | Powert Punching ap —— Pum 
| 
| RE: &e., all of the best 
omn. 


ors, and Screws; Upright and Circular Saws and Tables, 
| &e., &e. Patterns, Triste and Drawings made to order, 
| and all guaranteed to b “J o- in a workmanlike manner. 
| Call or address W. H. HAVENS 5. 14, Nassau st., Brook- 
| lyn, or 18 Dutch st NT care of Wells and Webb. 
Pag ey . Smith, No. 4 Bowiing Green; J. W. 
res, 176 West 28th st. ; rdman, jr., Neptune Iron 
Works, foot 8th st.; G. Birbeck, jr., 100 North Moore st. ; 
By C. & G. M. Woodward, 77 Beekman st. 1* 


A. VAN DOREN, EUTAW, ALA.—Will at- 


| @ tend to business in Alatama and ‘Mississippi for In- 


ventors, Manufacturers, or Dealers. Will be at this Ogee 
Dee. 10th and Mth. 

URVFYOR's COMPASSES, Surveying Chains, 
Measure preemeton Instruments, &e., &e., 
OTHER, 194 Chesnut Street, Phil- 
| adelphia. Our priced and epereted catalogue furnished 
. and sent by mailfree of charge to all 

| parts of the United States and Canada. 122 





YOTT’S PATENT IRON FRONT.—Dyott's 
Patent Furnace ; Ludwig's Potent Mechine & for Fell- 
Trees ; (refer to Scr. Am., Sept. 8, 1855, No. 52,) Har- 
rison’s Patent Gale Mills. For ail the above, informa- 
tion can be GEO. C. BARNEY, Agent, ‘we 


ARNEY'S PATENT wut FFLETR 
hing horses from vehicles in an instant of time, | 

is aed tI ‘aon attempt to run or become otherwise unman 
| ageable. ights for States, counties, cities, or towns 
for sale very low. Persons wishing to purchase will | 
oy a. GEO. C. BARNEY, Patentee, 5 iv 


IRCULAR SAW MILIS (Wells’ Patent) Double — 
and Single, of various dimensions, adapted to sawing 
of all sizes to 44-2 feet diameter ; admitted the most 
efficient durable, and convenient machines in the coun- 
try for manufacturing lumber. Orders proms otly filled 
and mills forwarded to any part of the United States, war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction. Address H. WE LLS & | 
CO., Florence, Hampshire Uo., Mass. Wt6eow | 
| 


Bo enti sreriteciions —The undersigned is sane to | 
mm 
le 





. Plans in en or 
tail of segmehipn, oe boats, propellers, high and low ® 

pressure engines, boilers — machinery of every Seoul | 
tion, Broker in steam vessel , machinery, boilers, &c. | 
General Agent for Ashcroft’s Steam and Vacuum Gauges, | 
Allen & Noyes’ Metallic Self. justing Conical Packing, | | 
Faber’s Water Soap. Sewell’s Salinometers, Dudgeon’s | 
aie Lifting Press, Roe bling’ s Patent Wire Rope for | 
isting and spering purposes, Machinery Oil of the most 


approved kind, ete 
" CHARLES, w. fhany is 
8 eowtf Iti i Broad 


ACHIVERY-S. C. HILLS, No. 12 Platt street, N, 

Y.,dealer mS Steam Engines, Boilers, Planers, Lathes, 

Chucks, De. . Fone: Mortising, Tenoning, and Sash 

Machines ‘s and Daniel’s Planers; Dick's 

Punches, eared and Shears; Cob and Corn Mills ; Har- 

| s Grist Mills; Johnson's Shingle Mills; mx Oil, 
e3w 








»: DP. RARNETT, Malleable and Gray Iron Works 
Hamilton, corner’ McWhorter street, Newark, N 
dere promptly attended to. 9 10* 


™ CHINISTS’ “TOOLS. Me »riden Machine Co 
have on hand at their New York Office, 15 Gold 

reet, a great of Machinists’ Tools, Hand and 
achine Belt- 
est —— 








quality. Factory 


EE for de- | can be purchased on application » N. 





DO 10,0060—GREAT INVEST- 
: an! : ny ‘person Nay = y Rp Ss 
arge orsmall amount in a patent right, that t ts 
which will clear the bE pe in gee month‘s sal A my Can 
find an opportunity by addressing Box 2,627 this cit 7 





Weis FITZGERALD, Counselor at Law— 
@ late Binh Examiner in the U. 8. Patent Of- 
fice—has removed from Washington, D. C. to the city of 
New York, 271 Lao neg (corner of Charabers St.) As 
to an gS c Posen, which 
he will prosecute or de faa. as counsel, before the Su- 
preme and Circuit Courts of the United Benses, also be! 
| the Patent panes, or the Judges having j jurisdiction of a 
peals therefrom it 


Wart. POWER FOR SALE-—8 hours’ ride 
from the of New York, near the beautiful and 
thriving vill Owego, on the New York and Erie 
build — The Samy $3 . +e Segeter. & feat bucket, 
ul , two stories or part 7 ars a 
chy CwUNCH, Troy, N. Y.. or H. NAT, 





Soon N, 





road Supplies, Locomotive and Stationary 
ines, Ashcroft’s Steam Gauges, Koilers, Trip Ham- 
mers, Belting, Cotton and Woolen Roqnesy ae 
em Pumps, Blowers, Wrought Iron Tackle Blocks, 
FOSTER & LEACH, 
a 138 2) Broadway, N: Y.. 


IL! om! OIL !—For winil, steamers, and for 
machinery and burning—Pease’s lmproved Machine- 
ry and Burning Oil will save fifty per cent., and will not 
gum. This oil 7 vitally ia) for lubri- 
cating and burning, and found in no oo oll. It is of 
fered to the public upon the most reliabie, thorough, and 
practical test. Our most skillful engineers and machinists 
pronounce Peupacior and cheaper than any other, and 
the oly oil that is in all cases reliable poe will not =, 
The Scientific American, after seve 
it “ superior toany other the nave @ ever oat r ae 
ery." For sale oy, the and manufacturer. 
F.8 ASE, 61 I Main at , Buffalo, N.Y. 
N. 5pm orders filled for any part of the — 
States a1 andE burope. 


A-YEAR— Or I we months for 81. - THE 
yy YORK WEEKLY SUN is now sent to 
cribers at the ay po wing very jow rates, payable in 
Pe :—One copy, 3 cts.; 6 months, 50 cts; 

| l year, 75 cts. ; 16 Thonths, $ $1. 3 copies, 1 year, $2; Scop. 
| ies, $5 ; 13 copies, $8 ; 23 copies $i5—w engravings.— 
The postage within the State is only 13 cents a year—out 

| of the State 26 cents a-year. No evel agents are em- 


A) Rete . TOOLS— Manufacturers, Mechanics 
ngi 








| = Geociaee copies sent gratis. letters should 
e a pai d directed to MOSES 8. BEACH, 
Sun Office, N. ¥ 


HE NEW YO YORK } DAILY SUN-—Is forwarded by 
the early mails to country subscribers at $4 per an- 
num, or $1 per quarter, payable inadvance. The 4 
under the present law is as follows: to any post office 
the State of New York, 78 cenis per year, payable quar- 
terly in advance. Outof New ork State, Sut thin 
the United States, $1 +7 “4 year, payable auarier tan 


vance. RACH 
4 muse aS A ece and "laoue ‘ 





M PORT: ANT TO ENGINEERS AND ‘MACHIN- 
IsTsS— Tate E—Those wishing to obtain the genu- 
ne articles of Metallic Oil ead Grease, should ad, their 
orders direct to the manufacturer, AUGUSTUS YOOK- 
NEY, Office 67 Exchange Place, New York. * Agents 
employed. 1 6m 


Nine Scpre ROTARY PU Anne MACHINE.— 





The Supreme Court of the U. 8., at the Term of 1863 
1854, having = that the ent goatee to Nich- 

date F price tas for a tary Pla- 
rds and P Planks’ as ~y 4; an 
Patent. 
G. Norcross's 


olas G. Norcross, of 

ning Machine for + Wood wort 

infringement of the Woodworth 
Rights to use the N. 


nted machine 

BNORCROSS. 
De Broadway, New York. 

Office for sale of rights at 208 Broadway, New York. 
Boston, 27 State street, and Lowell, Mass, 42 6m* 


RAIN MILLS— EDWARD HARRISON, of New 

Haven, Conn., has on hand for sale, and is constantly 
manufacturing to order, a a@ great variety of his approved 
Flour and Grain Mills, including Bolting Machinery, Ele- 
vators, complete with Mills ready for use, Orders ad- 
dressed as above to the patentee, who is the exclusive 
manufacturer, will be supplied with the latest improve- 
ments. Cut sent to applications, and al! mills warran 
to sive s satisfaction. 








DWER | PLANERS— Person ne wanting ‘Tron Planers 


| i of superior wormanship, and that always give satis 


ction, are recommended to the New Haven Manufectur- 
ing ‘Company, New Haven, Conn. snr 


NEREWS JESUP—Commission Merchants 
Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Steam Engines 
achinists’ Tools, Belting, &c.. lmporters aad Dealers in 
Manufacturers’ Articles; No’ 67 Pine street, N.Y. 23 ly 


EW HAVEN MFG. CO.—Machinists’ Toois, 1 
Planers, Engine and wend Lathes Drills, Kolt Cut. 
ters, Gear Cutters, Chucks, m hand and finishing. 
These Tools are of peter LT and are for sale low 


for cash or approved paper For cuts giving full a 
= and prices, address, “New Haven anufacturing 
* New Haven, Conn. 0 ¢ 





ARRISON'S: (GRAIN MILLS—Latext Patent. 
$1000 reward offered a the peigotee ~ their 
equal. A supply constantly and. Liberal Commis- 
sions - to_agents. Per further information advtrem 
New Haven Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Conn., 
to 8. C. HILLS, our agent, 1 Plait street New York. ise 


HE EUROPEAN MINING JOURNAL, RAIL- 

and Commercial Gazette. A weekly newspa- 

per. form acomplete history of the Commercial and 

cientific Progress <i: sijoce and Railways, and a careful! 
collated Sy ustrations, of 

New Inventions my sa in hanics and 

Civil Engineering. Office 26 Fleet street, London. Price 

and per annum. we 
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Scientific American. - 





o~ cence md Art, Through the whole length of the middle of the |a spade until it will shed the rain. Fill up 
patch lay rails lengthwise, supported by crutch- two ends of your house in the same manner, 
es, at the hight of about two feet from the cab- leaving only small air holes of a foot or two 


New Views Respecting Geology. | bages ; this will form the ridge of the cabbage diameter, which may be closed withhay. The 

Do Fossizs axp Rocks Grow—A practical house. Lay light brushwood from the side- | length of the house should be on a north and 
miner of great experience, named W. Ennor, | Walls to the ridge pole; then throw on salt | south line. 

has recently communicated some very curious | bay, or bog hay, or straw, two inches in depth. 


views and strange information to the Lon- | 
don Mining Journal relative to the growth | till you have a depth of say six or eight inch- ' and all will be thriving and fresh.” 


of rocks and fossils. His views are entirely | 
COMBINED WEATHER STRIP 


opposed to the Plutonic theory, and the com- 
mon opinions of geologists, who believe that | 
the fossils found im rocks, however deep, once | 
lived and moved on the face of the earth, and | 
were submerged by some convulsions of nature, 
and buried where they are now found, in the 
coal measures and sandstone, &c. He says:— 

“We have also ample proof that quartz | 
grows in a short space of time, which I could 
prove to any one who likes to accompany me 
through the mines. A person visiting Devon 
Consols will have it pointed out. I am, for 
various reasons, inclined to think that all lodes 
where quartz or other crystals are seen in the 
act of growing are progressive lodes. While 
oz this subject, I would call attention as to 
how these things first form. Do they germi- 
nate from a seed of their own kind? or what 
is the frst formation, as I at all times find the 
first or center to be of « different character from 
the outer portions? Again, how do they in- 
crease in size? I, at first, was inclined to think 
the addition took place on the outer side, by 
accumulation from aqueous gases passing 
through the earth; but I now discover it is 
not the case, as the very crystals at Devon Con- 
sols have shot up by thousands from the lode 
in the bottom and sides of levels where there 
is a current of air, which ciearly proves that 
they draw their nutrition from the rocks be- 
low, which is carried up as the sap passes up 
ina tree; and rings may be often seen in 
quartz crystal when broken across, similar to 
those in a tree when sawn. 

Minute crystals of copper, sulphur, or arsen- 
ical mundic, adhere to it. Crystals are often 
found adhering to clusters of quartz. 


I next call attention to the fossil plant so “4 Z Z 
often found on stones, and notice that they are| The accompanying figures represent an im- | of the plate. By moving the knob, I, in the 


atall times found to take the cleavage way of | Proved combined weather-strip and lock for | curved slot, J’, fig. 2, the weather-strips, E E’, 
rocks, and to incline south or west, with the | French windows, &c.,invented by Alfred Speer, are operated. This knob is placed in the in- 
top of the plact upwards. Were these plants | of Passaic, N. J., who has taken measures to | side of the window in the room. 
once embedded in sediment which had under- | Secure a patent. OpERatTion—As represerted distinctly in fig 
gone upheavals, they would now be fouad ly- Fig. 1 is a vertical longitudinal section—| 1, the weather-strips, E E’, are in position in 
ing in all directions ; and not passing between looking from the outside—of a French window | the grooves, C ©, of the frame, and not in 
the cleavage, as the cleavage is often contrary | with the locking weather-strip applied to it; | those of the window sash. In order to force 
to the bed. Every different rock appears to and fig. 2 is a vertical transverse section of the | the weather-strips into the grooves, D D, of 
produce its own species of plant. I have long | Same. Similar letters refer to like parts. the sash, so as as to unite the frame and the 
doubted the fact of a large portion of them | The nature of the invention consists in mak- | sash, and close up the seant or space between 
being plants which once enjoyed the sun’s rays. | ing a groove in the top and bottom of the win- | them, and lock them together, all that is re- 
Query, are these plants the rock’s natural pro- | dow frame, and also in the top and bottom | quired is simply to move down the knob, I, in 
duce, or the seed of living plants that became | sash of the window, and providing a thin) the curved slot, J’, fig. 2,so as to make the 
embedded, and strove hard with Nature to | weather-strip hung on links connected with | arm, H, turn on its axis, e, and assumea horizon- 
produce what we see? or did all plants ger- | rods, secured in the frame, which rods, when | tal position, or else to move the knob, I, to the 
minate from the earth ? | operated by a knob or pin set inacurved bottom of the slot, J, and make the arm, H, 
I must mention a plant which I saw growing | groove, force the weather-strips into the grooves assume an angular position, the reverse of 
last Christmas, in a level from 70 to 100 fath- | of the window sash, thus sealing the frame. that which it now occupies in fig; 2. The dot- 
oms deep, at North Wheal Crofty. These | and window sash completely, preventing the | ted lines, fig. 1, show the position of the rods 
plants might be seen coming out of the joints, | entrance of rain, wind, and dust, and locking ¥ F’, the weather strips, E E’, and the el- 
some not above 6 inches long, and others of | the window on the inside of the house. | bow links,G G, and links, G’ G’, when op- 
various sizes—-one was perfect, 4 feet high,| A represents a window frame made in the erated as described. The upper rod, F’, is 
spreading 4 feet, and stuck to the side like ivy | usual manner externally, but provided with forced upward and the lower rod, F, is drawn 
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toa wall. There were many others as large, | 


row bea double one—making the other side | es—or even more when the winters are severe, | which are necessary to show the action of the 
wall about the hight of the cabbage head.— | and finally spank the dirt roof with the flat of parts,this weather-strip appears more complica- 
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| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 o 


ated thanit really is. Itis avery simple means 
for accomplishing the objects stated, and will be 
clearly understood by a careful examination of 
the description and figures. It is a neat 
weather strip, as no part of it is seen, and it 
can be attached by any carpenter to casings 


In the early spring you will find your most | already set. The price for each, applied to a 
| As the cold weather advances throw on dirt | unpromising plants have heads of their own, French window, the inventor informs us, is but 


| 


two dollars. 
More informatfon may be obtained by letter 
addressed to Mr. Speer, of Passaic. 


ep + am + ee 
Literary Notices. 

Tur Year Boox or Acricuituns—This is a new 
book, for: an Annual of agricultural progress and dis- 
covery, published by Childs & Peterson, biledelphia, 
and edited with marked ability by David A. Wells, A. M. 

} It isa handsome volume, num’ ng 400 of closely 


printed matter, illustrated with a steel plate frontispiece 
of the celebrated Downing. The object of this Annual is 
to collect, and present in a clear and attractive form, all 

new discoveries, and everything useful connected with 
each branch of culture which have been developed 
d the year. The first section isan able review, by 
the editor, of the prog and prospects of agriculture ; 
the second section is devoted to new agricultural ma- 
chines, implements, &c., and. is illustrated with a great 





number of excellent wood cuts, such as planters, straw 
cutters, plows, harrows, &c., &c. ve section is 
devoted to Agricultural Che’ many 


, an ntains 
able and useful articles, all of which bear the impress of 
judicious selection. The editor being an able practical 
chemist, his views and comments on agricultural chemis- 
vy. are of great value. Botany, Horticulture, and other 
kindred branches of agriculture are treated with judg- 
ment and perspicuity. The book is a ~olume of con- 
densed knwledge, and fills up a gap in our agricultural 
lilerature long felt by many of our farmers. Hereafter it 
will form a yearly volume, and present to our people the 
annual prog icultural science and art. It is for 
sale by Saxton, & Co., No. 152 is ci 


Fulton st., this city. 

Amy Lee—By the author of “Our Parish.” We are 
not acquainted with the writer of the last mentioned book, 
therefore can five no further rmation as to who 
nated “ Amy .” It appears to be well written, 
and to contain many scenes of absorbing interest. The 
typographical appearance is highly creditable to the 
publishers, Messrs. Brown, Bazin, & Co., Boston, Mass. 





| Tevenrrno, is the title of a novel by a well-known 


| is a spicy book of revelations. It treats of thin; 
| the scenes of various opera establishments in t 


| forms a ve 
| Nassau st., 


| 





grooves, C C, at top and bottom, and a recess, upwards. In this position these weather-strips | 
bat injured, as it was a working level. I can| ©’, at one of its sides. B represents a sash seal up the spaces between the top and bottom | 


prodnee impressions of plants of the same hung in the frame on hinges, B’ B’. DD are of the sash and the trame, rendering the win- | 


kind, and ae large, printed between the cleav- | the grooves in the top and bottom of the win- | 
age of stone. All these things are to be seen, | dow sash—the grooves of both sashes being in | 





as I never promulgate mere hearsay.” 
~~ 

Beoding Caltages in Wiuter. the other at the bottom of the window frame. | This improvement in weather-strips may also 

A number of our agricultural exchanges | These weather strips are connected by pivot | be applied to doors, and either one, two, or 


give the following method of making cabbage 
head in winter, which we hope is correct :-— 

“ Select a suitable spot in a garden or field, 
six feet in width, of any desired length, free 
from standing water; runa furrow the pro- 
posed length of your bed, ard throw a back 
farrow upen it. This double furrow will form 
a side wali of your cabbage house. 


upon the roots ahd stalks of the cabbages, and 
another row be placed in the trench made by 
the second furrow ; thus proceed until your six 


‘aandc’ c’,to the support pieces,dddd. F 


_ In the’ F fF’, are connected at about the middle of the | 
trench stand your cabbages on their roots, window frame by a pin, /, which also passes 
leaning towards the furrow at an angle of 40 | through the small arm, H, that turns on an 
to 45 degrees Let the next farrow be thrown | axis pin, ¢, fig. 2, inside of the plate, as repre- 





| 


feet of width is planted, then let the last fur- | slot, J’, in plate, J, the knob, I, being outside 


joints, bb and ¢ e, to the bell-cranks and links, 
and these latter are connected by axis pins, a 


F’ are vertical rods at the one side of the win- 
dow frame; they are connected to the bell- 
cranks or elbow links, G G, by pins, ¢ c, and 
are kept in the recess, C’. These two rods, 


sented by dotted lines. Iisa knob on the 
end of a shank attached to the front end of 
arm, H. The shank is inserted ina curved 





er-strip may be made with a groove in its face, 
to match a bead on the bottom of a door, 
instead of being forced in a groove; the prin- 
ciple is the same in both cases. Among the 


dow air and water tight. In this position these | 
weather strips answer the purpose of bars, | 
| line with themselves and those in the frame. locking the window to the sash in such a man- 

EE’ are the weather strips—one at the top and | ner that it cannot be opened from the outside. | 


three weather-strips may be used. The weath- | 


many kinds of weather-strips which have been | 


brought before the public, this one appears to 
us worthy of attention. on account of its posi- 
tive action. 
ally lock the frame and sash of the window 


It is evident that it will effectu- | 


together, and at the same time be a positive | 


weather-strip to keep out the rain wind and 
dust. We have seen weather-strips composed 
of fewer parts, but not so effectual in their ac- 
tion. Owing to the dotted lines on the figures, 


French authoress, Madame Sand. It is peofieod a bi- 
ographical sketch of the writer, from the pen of Mr. Oli- 
ver S. Leland, Boston, published by Fetridge & Co. 


Crorcuets anny Quavers—by Max Maretzek. This 
behind 
$s coun- 
try, with which theauthor was connected as mana- 
ger or conductor. There are a many personal allu- 
sions that should have been left out; buton the whole it 

lively readable volume. 8S. French, 121 
. ¥., publisher. 























Inventors, and Manufacturers 


ELEVENTH YEAR! 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


This work differs materially from other publications 
being an ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL, devoted chief- 
ly tothe promulgation of information relating to the va- 
tious Mechanic and Chemic Arts, Industrial Manufae- 
tures, Agri Patents, Inv Engineering, Mill- 
work, and all interests which the light of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE is calculated to advance. 

Every number of the SCIENTIFI@ AMERICAN 
contains Eight Large Pages, of reading, abundantly illus 
trated with ENGRAVINGS,—all of them engraved ex 
pressly for this publication. 

REPORTS OF U.S. PATENTS granted are also pub- 
lished every week, including Oficial Copies of all the 
PATENT CLAIMS. These Ciaims ave published in 
the Screntiric AMERICAN in advance of all other pa- 
pers. 

The proprietors of the Screwriric American will 
pay, in cash, the following SPLENDID PRIZES for the 
fourteen largest lists of subscribers sent in between the 
present time and the Ist of January, 1855 ; to wit : 





Forthe largestList - - - - + #100 
For the 2dlargestList - - + + + 75 
For the 3dlargest ist - - - - . 65 
For the 4th largest List = o «= ww, 
For the 5th largest List Ce Se engp 
For the 6th larzest List - © © «© 45 
For the 7th largest List - © «© « 40 
For the Sth largest List «= «© © 
For the 9th largest List os we oe & 
For the 10th largest List - + + = 25 
For the Lith largest List - + - + 20 
Forthe 12th largest List - + « + 45 
Forthe 13thlargest List - - + += 10 
For the 14th largest List - - «- « 5 


Names can be sent in at different times and from differ- 
ent Post Offices. The cash will be paid to the order of 
the successful competitor immediately after the first of 
January, 1856. 

TERMS .—$2 a-year ; $1 for half a year, 

Southern, Western, Canada Money, or Post Office 
Stamps taken at their par value for subscriptions. Let- 
tersshould be directed (invariably post-paid) to 

MUNN & CO., 
128 Fulton street, New York 


CLUB KATES. 
Five Copies for Six Months, - - 
Ter Copies for Six Months,- - - 
Ten Copies for Twelve Months,- - 
Fifteen Copies for Twelve Months, 
Twenty Copies for Twelve Months, - 
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